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** And Jesus came, and spake nnto them, saying : All power is 
fl^ven unto me in heaven and in earth. Qt9 ye, therefore, and teach 
all nations. • . . And lo, I am with you all the dayi^ even unto 
the end of the world." 



TO ALL 
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CALCUTTA, 
THIS VOLUME IS 
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BY 
THE EDITOB. 



PEEFACE. 



Having been asked by the editor of these Sermons, 
— ^whose wishes in such a matter I cannot but 
regard as a command, — to write a brief preface, 
explaining the circumstances under wliich they 
were preached, I gladly embrace the opportu- 
nity thus afforded me, of adding a few reminis- 
cences of that dear and honoured friend, of whom 
they form so fitting though all too brief memorial. 
Joseph Welland was one of those men whom, 
having once known, it would be quite impossible 
not to admire and love. To great natural vivacity 
and happy playfubiess of disposition there was 
added so much of purpose and depth, that, while 
he was the most delightful of companions, no one 
could ever forget in his presence the high aim to 
which his whole life was consecrated. In early 
manhood, while still a college student at Dublin, 
he first heard and in heart responded to the call 
which then came to him fi:om far off Heathendom, 
though with that caution, which was habitual to 
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him, he deferred coming to any final conclusion 
in the matter till he had had full time to weigh 
the matter calmly and prayerfully, and to seek the 
advice of friends. In 1858 he was ordained to a 
curacy in Ireland, removing in the following year 
to Blackburn, in Lancashire; but all the while 
his heart was in the mission field, and in Decem- 
ber, 1860, being then twenty-six years of age, he 
bade farewell to England and sailed for Calcutta, 
where he laboured, with two short intervals of 
furlough, till the call came to him, twenty years 
later, to go up higher and receive his reward. 

His work in that important centre of busy life 
and thought was so wide and varied that it brought 
him into contact with every class of the commu- 
nity, from the Viceroy* down to the humblest 
native coolie, and gave unusual scope for the 
exercise of his many gifts. 

As Missionary Evangelist, preaching in Bengali 
in the Bazaar Chapel or by the way-sides ; or as 
Pastor to a native Christian congregation, inclu- 
ding in it men of the highest intellectual culture: 



* Mr. WeUand was Domestic Chaplain to Lord Northbrook, 
during the greater part of his tenure of office. Lord Lawrence 
was also a regular attendant on his ministry at St. Thomas's 
Church. 
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as Lecturer, again, in the Cathedral Mission 
College to large classes of eager and thoughtful 
native Undergraduates; or, as Editor of the 
Enquirer newspaper, which circulated largely 
among the English-speaking portion of the native 
community : as Chaplain of the Calcutta Volun- 
teer Rifle Corps, by whom his manly and earnest 
addresses, specially delivered to them, were much 
valued ;* or, lastly, as Secretary to the Calcutta 
Corresponding Committee of the Church Mission- 
ary Society, directing the Society's work, and 
corresponding with some sixty missionaries from 
Calcutta to Peshawur, he proved himself, in each 
and all alike, a workman that " needed not to be 
ashamed; ever faithful to his Master, honoured 
and trusted and loved by his fellows. 

It was probably, however, as Pastor of the con- 
gregation worshiping in the "Old," or "Mission 
Church " of Calcutta, so called because it is the 
oldest church in Calcutta, and built by the Mis- 
sionary Kiemander, more than one hundred years 
since — a church associated with the honoured 
names of Buchanan, David Brown, Martyn, Tho- 
mason, and Dealtry — that his name was best 

* Published in Calcutta, under the title " Earthly and 
Heavenly Training." 
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known and will be longest remembered. That 
post he occupied for some five years, to the delight 
and profit of all who enjoyed the privilege of his 
ministrations, and it was to that congregation, 
comprising son^e of the most influential personages 
in Calcutta society, that the sermons contained in 
the present volume were mostly, in the first 
instance, addressed; the rest belonging either 
to an earlier period,, when, for some three years, 
he and I were associated together as ministers of 
another English congregation in Calcutta, or 
else to the time of his furlough in England, 
when, for some months, he acted as assistant to 
our late beloved brother^ Eev» Henry Wright, at 
Haifipstead. His gifts as a preacher were cer- 
tainly very remarkable^ far beyond what could 
be gathered from the mere perusal of these 
sermons ; for it was Mr. Welland's habit, of late 
years, to preach extempore, merely from short 
notes ; so that, in many cases, no original manu- 
script was to be had, and they had to be copied 
from the necessarily imperfect shorthand notes of 
a member of the congregation. 

It was not merely the perfect grace and easy 
flow of his diction that attracted his hearers, so 
much as the striking originality of thought. As has 
been well said of him by another dear brother and 
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colleague, now also gone to his rest, Eev. James 
Vaughan, his sermons "were always sui generis ^ 
both in style and matter; nothing fanciful or 
erratic ever appeared in them, they contained 
rich food for thought and precious nourishment 
for hungry souls." Poor and incomplete, how- 
ever, as these specimens are, they are sufl&cient 
to furnish abundant confirmation of the above 
remark^ May God be pleased to bless them now 
in this present form, as He blessed them when 
first spoken ; and so may the beloved brother, 
whose dust rests, awaiting the resurrection, in the 
little native Christian burial-ground at Calcutta, 
still speak by them to the many who mourn his 
loss and cherish his memory. 

J. BAKTON. 

Tbinity Vicarage, Oambbidge, 
April 22nd, 1882. 



[It lias been thouglit well to reprint tlie notice of Mr. 
Welland, which appeared, at the time of his death, in the 
Calcutta localized edition of the Church Missionary Gleaner , 
by the Rev. James Vaughan, one of the Church Missionary 
Society's oldest and most valued Missionaries, who has 
lately been called to his heavenly rest.J 
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" rpWENTY years is a long period in our short space 
■^ of life ; it is a long time to have been associated 
in trial, in love and labour. It is close upon twenty 
years since we were first gladdened by the arrival in 
this country of that dear brother who has so lately left 
us for the better land. 

" We know next to nothing of his home and college 
career. All we know of him is as a clergyman and a 
missionary brother. He was far too modest to speak of 
the fame which he had earned at home. It was, however, 
our good fortune, some four years ago, accidentally to 
come upon traces of his home reputation. 

" When on deputation duty we happened to visit 
Blackburn, at which place Mr. Welland had laboured 
as a curate for some two years. More than 12 years 
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before had lie left that spot to come to India. We 
were not a little struck at the lively and loving 
recollection which so many in that busy town retained 
of the former curate. Two or three of the clergy spoke 
of him in the most affectionate strain. On one occasion, 
as we were about to address a meeting there, a reverend 
Canon whispered in our ear, * now be sure you make 
some allusion to Mr. Welland ; you will see how the 
people will be charmed-' We obeyed the hint, and 
were rewarded by the smiling faces and hearty applause 
which greeted the mention of that name. 

" On another occasion we found ourselves at Greenwich- 
Mr. Welland during his first furlough had for some 
months taken duty at that placa The well-known 
Vicar of Greenwich was in th*e chair. Again were we 
enjoined to gratify the audience by speaking of our dear 
friend, and again were faces lit up and applause given. 
" On our return to India, three years ago, it so happened 
that Mr. Welland succeeded us in the post which we 
had occupied for eighteen months. The members of 
that quiet little Hampstead Chapel rejoiced, as well they 
might, in his ministrations ; letter after letter conveyed 
to us the intelligence of the edification and profit which 
they derived therefrom. 

" To the members of the Old Church, Calcutta, it is 
superfluous to speak of the preaching powers of one 
who so long occupied their pulpit. They know his 
worth and deeply lament his loss. Who that listened 
to him has not been pleasantly startled by some thought 
new and sparkling which never would have struck 
themselves ? 
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" For our own part we long gave up any attempt to 
compare Mr. Welland as a preacher with any other 
man of our acquaintance. We do not so much speak of 
that rich flow of pure classic English which marked all 
his public utterances, as of that peculiar, indescribable 
originality which characterised his line of thought. 
His sermons were 8ui generis in style and matter ; but 
not a fanciful or erratic thought ever appeared in them. 
They contained rich food for thought and precious 
nourishment for hungry souls. The grand and glorious 
truths of the Gospel ever sufiused and pervaded them. 

" Next to the preaching of our dear friend his prayers 
always struck us as remarkable. The solemn pause 
which preceded his address to heaven, and then the 
slow, deep tones of reverential awe with which he 
approached the Majesty on high were most impressive. 
One could not but feel that those were the breathings 
of a soul of intense devotion — of one who really spoke 
with God and forgot everything else. 

"As a Missionary Mr. Welland ever adorned his 
profession ; indeed he wished to be nothing but a 
missionary ; the one ardent longing of his soul, from 
first to last, was to be messenger of Christ to the 
heathen. 

" On his arrival in this country he was posted at 
Kidderpore. There he had charge of an English School 
and also of the direct mission work carried on in that 
neighbourhood. He applied himself with conscientious 
diligence to the acquisition of Bengali, and gained an 
admirable command of the language. Whilst at Kidder- 
pore he was cheered by one or two hopeful converts. 
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"On the opening of a Theological Glass for the training 
of native agents, he removed to Christ Church, Cornwallis 
Square. Besides his cares as Principal of that institution 
he had the charge of the congregation connected with 
the Church. His duties in this twofold capacity were 
well and faithfully discharged. It was his tendency to 
under-rate his own performances and their results ; but 
his work was not unblessed. We have no hesitation in 
saying that two of the most valuable helpers we have 
in the mission entrusted to our care were men who 
enjoyed his training ; nor are we without hope that one 
or both of these may ere long be advanced to the 
ministry. 

"Another change in our missionary organization 
found Mr. Welland a Professor in the Cathedral Mission 
College. This was not the work to which his taste 
inclined him ; indeed we know he felt a shrinking from 
it ; vernacular work, pure and simple, was that in which 
his soul delighted ; but duty for the time being pointed 
to College work, and to hear the call of duty was with 
him to follow and obey. 

" His intercourse with the students and with other 
English-speaking natives suggested to him the idea of 
a periodical fitted to their case. Accordingly he brought 
out and carried on, almost unaided, a monthly paper 
called *The Enquirer.' Not natives only, but many 
Europeans, read that paper with profit and pleasure, and 
it was a matter of sincere regret to many when the 
pressure of other duties obliged the able Editor to stop 
the issue. 

"About the same period Mr. Welland published a 
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series of lectures on * God in History/ This little book 
was for a while read as a text book in the College classes. 
It bore all the marks of genius and originality which 
characterised its author. 

" Some eight years ago the departure of the Rev. E. 0. 
Stuart (now Bishop of Waiapu) for England brought 
our dear friend to the Secretary's chair. In accepting 
this post he again surrendered inclination to what he 
conceived the call of duty. He bitterly regretted that 
his Bengali, like a polished sword, should rust in the 
scabbard ; bat there was no help for it. * Somebody,* 
he would say, "must do the drudgery of desk work, and 
why not I instead of another ?" 

"His Bengali sword, however, was long in rusting. 
More than two years after his appointment as Secretary, 
we listened with singular pleasure and surprise to a 
Bengali sermon which he preached on the occasion of 
the dedication of Emmanuel Church, Kistopore. He 
spoke with as much freedom as if there had been no 
break in his vernacular exercises, and as regards the 
sermon itself, we most heartily endorsed the remark of 
the Bishop of Calcutta (Dr. Milman) as he remarked in 
our ear, ' What an excellent discourse !' 

" But to speak of him as the Secretary of the C. M. S. 
gives a vague idea of the manifold duties which he had 
to discharge. Few that have any acquaintance with 
the subject will doubt that as Secretary for the North 
Indian Mission, he had enough work to occupy his 
whole time and energy. Yet in addition to this he had, 
for a considerable time, the pastoral charge of the Old 
Church and its district devolving upon him. He had 
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moreover, the Editorship of the * Calcutta Christian 
Intelligencer/ a monthly periodical, which came down 
to him as an heir-loom from three preceding Secretaries. 

"He was also for several years Chaplain to the Calcutta 
Volunteers ; and not a few, we believe, of the gallant 
members of that force remember with interest the 
appropriate and telling discourses which from time to 
time he addressed to them. 

" It must have been a grateful relief to his wearied 
mind and body when the arrival of the Rev. A. CliflEbrd, 
towards the end of 1874, supplied him with a worthy 
colleague, who would share his ministerial cares and toils. 

" But the damage was already done ; overwork and 
constant care had sown the seeds of that malady under 
which he was ultimately to succumb. A year later he 
went home in a shattered condition. 

" On reaching London he was received in the family 
of General Lake, and there most lovingly tended by 
that worthy man and his excellent wife. Well do we 
remember making a futile attempt to see the sufferer. 
The answer was, ^ Darwaza bund.' The doctor had 
recommended perfect quiet, and most sedulously did 
the kind host and hostess enforce this direction. How 
solemn the thought that host, hostess and guest have 
since that all passed to their rest ! 

" Our dear brother never entirely regained his 
strength ; the fell disease still lurked in his system ; 
for a considerable time the doctors forbad his return to 
India ; but his heart yearned after the land of his 
adoption, and so he gladly snatched at a qualified consent 
which at last his physicians accorded. 
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" The condition was, that he should spend the next 
hot season at Simla. In that bracing climate his 
health improved, and he quitted the spot some six weeks 
ago comparatively strong and vigorous. His position 
in that hill retreat had been anything but a sinecure ; 
aided by the corresponding Committee, whose members 
were on the spot, and communicated with by the Joint 
Secretary in Calcutta, he had directed with his usual 
ability the whole machinery of our North Indian 
Missions. No slight token of his literary diligence are 
the two admirable reports, that for North India and 
that for the Punjaub, which he drew up during his 
sojourn. 

" On leaving Simla he commenced a visitation of 
several up-country stations ; he was also present at the 
recent Ordination service held at Allahabad. He 
preached there on the Sunday and spoke at a meeting 
on the following day. 

" On arriving in Calcutta he felt far from well. One 
of his first acts was to visit and pray with a dear child 
of God, a Zenana teacher, who was even then entering 
the waters of Jordan. She passed safely over ; and a 
few days later we found ourselves at the bedside of him 
who had ministered to her consolation. He too was 
dying, but we knew it not. We little thought, when 
at his request, we knelt down and commended him to 
God, that we should meet no more until we mingle 
with the redeemed host above. 

" It will surprise no one that knew him to hear that, 
in his dying moments, he requested that his remains 
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Bhonld be laid to rest in our Mission Burial Ground ; 

lie wished to slumber amongst the Native Christians. 

There, too, slumbers Richard Pearson Greaves, a man of 

a like hallowed spirit ; there, too, rest a Blumhardt, a 

Sandys, a Dyson, and there, too, in one little tomb 

repose three lovely babes whom we once could call our 

own. So let them rest till the shadows flee away and 

the blissful mom arrives V 

J. V. 
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" The members of the Old Mission Church, and the 

wide circle of his personal friends, have experienced a 

great sorrow and an irreparable loss, by the death, 

yesterday, of one of our best beloved and most deeply 

respected missionaries, — the Eev. J. Welland. But 

while we acknowledge that those who had the privilege 

of close personal relations with him in private life and 

as a Christian minister, have also the heaviest cause to 

mourn for him, and while the Church and the great 

Missionary Society, whose minister and agent he was, 

can best estimate the loss they have sustained, we 

claim for the whole community, and the general public, 

a share in the sorrow, and a right to add their testimony 

to the amiable qualities, great worth of character and 

eminent public usefulness of the deceased clergyman. 

No clergyman in Calcutta stood higher in public respect 

b 
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than Mr. Welland, and he was deservedly popular as a 
preacher. It is no form of words to say that the depth 
of respect and tenderness of affection felt for him by the 
members of his congregation were such as do not often 
exist between people and pastor. To his work as a 
missionary and his worth as a man many better qualified 
than the public journalist will be eager to bear testimony. 
But it is within our province to give expression to the 
feelings of sincere respect with which he was regarded 
by the Calcutta Volunteers, whose Chaplain he formerly 
was. His sermons to the Volunteers were characterized 
by great general excellence and singular fitness for the 
audience he was addressing. 

" Mr. Welland's health had seriously suffered before 
his recent furlough to England, and he spent the last 
season at Simla, as it was still doubtful if he could bear 
the strain of a missionary's work in the plains during 
the beat and the rains. We understand that on his 
way down from Simla he spent some time and over- taxed 
his strength in visiting mission stations and performing 
laborious duties, and since his arrival in Calcutta he 
has been gradually sinking under a disease to which he 
has long been subject. His life had been despaired of 
for some days. He was buried yesterday evening in 
the ManicktoUah burying-ground, being laid to rest, by 
his own desire, among the Native Christians for whom 
in life he had laboured. — * Statesman and Friend oflndia,^ 
18th December, 1879." 
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Matthew vi. 11, 
" Give fM this day our daily bread »^^ 



It is not to be wondered at if people who are surrounded 
with cares, and compelled to give much the greater 
portion of their time to the transaction of business, 
should feel that they have very little in common with 
prophets and apostles. Whatever glimpses into the 
region of thought occupied by these holy men may be 
obtained from the solitary heights of meditation, must 
quickly be lost again, for those heights are not easily 
reached, and must be soon deserted to seek the low 
level of inevitable business ; and it is more difficult to 
cherish, amid the distractions of the world, the holy 
sympathies which such contemplations awaken, than it 
would be to preserve a fresh picture of some fair land- 
scape amid the noise and confusion of offices and courts. 
The spirit of Elijah comes less easily and departs more 
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suddenly from our care- coerced minds than do the inci- 
dents of the Prophet's life in the pages of history. 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel are names that belong too 
much to the Sabbath, or some short interval between 
the demands of a busy life they do not seem to have 
known. And even the Apostles of the New Testament 
appear to pursue a path very dissimilar from what Pro- 
vidence appoints to the vast majority of Christians. 
The visions of St. John and his oracular style throw an 
air of the supernatural around him ; St. Peter, too, with 
all his manly excellencies and human failings, is asso- 
ciated with miracles and inspired utterances, which we 
readily persuade ourselves make his life rather a study 
for divines than a handbook for men in the world ; and 
St. Paul, by the very intensity with which he pursued 
the one great purpose of his life, is lifted so far above 
us that we are content to admire him without a hope of 
imitating him. God forbid that, in thankless queru- 
lousness, we should refuse the example of life these holy 
men give us, or that in any indolence of spirit we should 
at all attempt to excuse ourselves from following their 
steps by thoughts like these. There is a way of looking 
at them which brings them much nearer to us, and fits 
them into that place in our spiritual system whence 
they influence us aright ; but, without inquiring further 
into that part of the subject, it is sufficient to recognize 
the fact that there is, in general, a huge chasm between 
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the holy men who Kved and spoke in the olden times 
and the men of to-day, whose duty involves them in a 
multitudinous business. There are two special reasons 
which may account for this : first, Holy Scripture, 
having a particular end in view, does not relate the 
whole of the lives of these men, but only that part 
which concerns this end. We read of them not as men 
simply, but in their official position as prophets and 
apostles. And, secondly, this very position gives a 
narrowness to their character, a necessary definiteness, 
which precludes it from exercising the general influence 
on us which we, in our various relations, stand in need 
of. But, brethren, the Church of Christ is not a Church 
of apostles and prophets only, and the Book of God is 
not a mere theological library for the painful contem- 
plation of men of leisure, who consider themselves 
under an obligation, or else privileged, to give up the 
anxieties of worldly business for the alone and most 
happy study of spiritual truths. Very dear to the heart 
of God are all those multitudes of His who, while they 
hold the weapons of a spiritual warfare in one hand, 
must, with the other, handle rough stones, and stained 
and spotted with uncleanly mortar, build up the bul- 
warks of life — the well-being of the community. Very 
near heaven is many an office, many a counting-house, 
where the angels of God wait on His children with the 
same care that delivered Lot and protected Elijah — yea, 
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and warned the husband of Mary where to go and when 
to turn aside. God has not left these thousands unpro- 
vided for. 

While Elijah comes and goes, unsociable and stern, 
with his definite message, and Isaiah, in the Temple 
Courts, utters his songs of glory and terror, in poetry 
obscure and often uninterpreted, and John the Baptist 
dwells far away in desert places, peopling the solitudes 
with crowds of men, whose only business there is to 
hear him and begone, and Paul, full of zeal and love, 
seeks out the synagogues, or in the market-places pro- 
claims the Gospel of the Kingdom, as the one only 
subject he cares to talk of, and then hurries on to the 
regions beyond ; while these, T say, have their appointed 
course, an orbit which touches our every day life but 
once at a time, here is One in our streets, abiding 
amongst us, sitting beside us at the feast, reclining at 
ease at the marriage supper, spending long evenings in 
the village home, in no haste to depart — a religious 
teacher, indeed, whose thoughts are full of heaven, but 
yet accessible to the wants of common men, most con- 
siderate always for others: here is Jesus, God's un- 
speakable gift to you, brethren, men in the world. If 
one ventured at all to parcel out the Book of God and 
to distribute it in parts, as for classes, the portions 
which would fall to the lot of busy men would certainly 
be the Gospels, which record the history of Christ — 
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this, if any, is particularly your portion. Has not God 
been mindful of you ? The Saviour Himself is that 
Bible character which stands closest and remains longest 
and furthest with you. And if you want to know how 
this is, how it comes to pass that the Lord from heaven 
is the most natural man ; how it happens that, while 
Elijah, having with awful voice announced his message, 
departs ; and Paul, having preached his sermon, listens 
with vacant eyes to your business grievances and hastens 
away into Spain; but Christ reijiains with you. His 
footsteps echo always in the streets, at the next Pass- 
over He will be in Jerusalem again, you will easily 
find Him sitting in some Pharisee's house, or at evening 
time in the house of the sisters, at Bethany — ^if this 
seem a strange matter and to be sought into, the answer 
is at hand : Jesus is the Son of God ; how freely, then, 
He roams over His Father's house. He has, indeed, a 
work to do, a mission to fulfil, as much as Paul had or 
Elijah had ; but, as the Son in the house, this is His 
own work ; He was, indeed, made under the law, but it 
was His own law. He and the Father are one ; so that 
His Father's will is His will : " the servant," He Him- 
self said, " abideth not in the house for ever, but the 
Son abideth ever." Thus it is that He comes and goes 
freely, talking with every one, mixing in every com- 
pany, asking questions and answering them. His 
mother and His brethren came, desiring to see Him, 
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but He proclaims Himself son and brother to all who 
belong to the family of His Father. The spirit of a 
Son, which Elijah scarce knew anything of, and which 
Paul strove after and enjoyed as a gift not naturally 
his own, this spirit was the spirit of Jesus. He was 
the very source of that sonship, He had no struggle to 
realize it ; the darkest hour that ever shadowed over 
Son of man, He brightened with that cry : " Father, 
into Thy hand I commend my spirit." And, if it be 
asked again, what was His object in thus coming and 
going among men ? He tells it in these words : ** If the 
Son therefore shall make you free, ye shall be free 
indeed.'' He came to make us free, to give us the 
spirit of children, to teach us to say, " Father." And 
this spirit of a child we are to have always and every- 
where; for, though "the servant abideth not in the 
house for ever, the Son abideth ever." Sonship is not 
put on and put off, as service may be ; once free we are 
free for ever. 

This text is full of the Gospel of the Son of God. 
" Give us this day our daily bread." It is the children's 
prayer — the son's prayer to the Father, which only the 
Son can teach us, for we, alas ! have naturally the spirit 
of the servant, and however often we seem to say give, 
there mingles in our hearts the thought of a price, of 
desert, of wages, of something more than a bond of 
love. It is easy to see where we get such unchildlike 
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notions. Recall for one moment the loss of the sonship 
which man once had as created in the image of God. 
Satan, once a servant in the house of God, discharged 
from his high office, sought to find new friends for 
himself in the heavenly family, by poisoning the 
minds of God's children with his own servile spirit. 
GFod, indeed, disappointed Satan, and crushed his hopes, 
saying, *'I will put enmity (instead of the desired 
friendship) between thee and the woman, and between 
thy seed and her seed ; " but the evil had been done, 
the spirit of the servant had been infused into man, 
unable henceforth to put trust in God as his Father. 
So it has happened, brethren, that in the spirit of a 
servant we unite receiving and deserving, we talk of 
wages and justice — strange words between children 
and Father — and being void of all filial affection 
towards God, we are of ourselves unable to grasp the 
idea of His unbought love towards us, such love as 
rises not from any worthiness in the object loved, but 
from the relationship in which it stands. The son 
asks not why his father loves him; but the servant, 
conscious of faults, mistrusts his master's kindness, and 
labours either to deserve favour or to secure himself 
against the consequences of his guilt. To remove this 
servile spirit, this horrible distrust of God, He, in His 
infinite love, 'gave up His Son to die for us. It does 
not concern us to enquire whether God could have 
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pardoned us without the atonement of Christ; this 
much we know, that whoever believes that Jesus the Son 
of God died for him, is at once disarmed of all his 
distrust, all his suspicions, he in this receives power to 
become a son of God, for the Father's heart is so 
revealed to him that his distrust is vanquished; his 
cravings after justice, his demand for merit, his distrust 
of a love apparently causeless, are here all met and 
satisfied ; sin is done away, removed from between him 
and God, so that it shall never more be a barrier to be 
surmounted by any efibrt of man ; complete confidence 
is restored, and the Spirit of God's Son is granted to 
the believer, teaching him to call God "Father." That 
which we speak in our hearts as we begin to come to 
ourselves shall not be at all — " Make me as one of Thy 
hired servants." God will not keep His children as 
hired servants ; that were to do His name little honour 
and to hurt His love much ; and so in the atonement of 
Jesus His Son, He falls upon our neck and kisses us, 
clothes us, places His ring upon our hands, and pro- 
vides for us a feast of such goodness and mercy as seals 
to us the assurance of sonship, and saves us from our 
former servile and rebellious selves. This, I say, is 
that liberty which the Son of God teaches us when, 
standing among us as one of us, in all the fulness of a 
son's free spirit, He teaches us to pray, saying — " Give 
us this day our daily bread." What a contrast to the 
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serpent^s suggestion to Eve to eat of the forbidden 
fruit and seek wisdom on her own responsibiKty ! And 
how exactly appropriate to the condition of us men> is 
this cry for " daily bread ! '' 

" Daily bread," says the Son of God, teaching us as 
sons what to pray for. Here is no disregard of physical 
wants, no ignoring of what is called the lower or animal 
nature of man ; this is not the teaching of a servant 
suppressing the too intrusive clamours of the himgry, 
nor yet recommending impossible labour and the practice 
of economy and devices for securing better terms — this 
is the language of the Son, accustomed to the Father's 
love, who feels that all that the Father hath is His. 
It is the voice of one so full of confidence in His Father, 
that He can conceive of no proper want as undignified 
or unworthy that Father's regard. Christ, the Son 
of God, takes the lowest ground, the common need of 
mankind, and there He will teach us to be children. 
He sanctifies by His presence lawful employments by 
which men are wont to supply their daily wants, so 
that the condition in which the great multitude of 
mankind must pass the larger part of their wakeful 
moments is at once consecrated to God — is lifted out 
of the region of work for wages and turned into prayer; 
the toil for daily bread ceases to be service, and becomes, 
to those who have the spirit of Jesus, the willing 
diligence of children, whose father delights to bestow 
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upon them all that is needful, not according to their 
deserts, but according to their asking. Brethren, if we 
will have it so, if we will seek the spirit of Christ, and 
be made free by the Son of God, this is henceforth our 
joy — God will provide for us. Here Christ sets free 
from slavery every earner of bread who believes upon 
Him, and believing becomes a child of God ; and as, 
lifting up our thoughts from the simple necessities of 
the peasant, we feel that daily bread for us means more 
and more, the spirit of the son still keeps with us the 
remembrance that God is the Father, and we hesitate 
not to seek more and moi'e under these comprehensive 
words. We feel that the daily bread of the child re- 
presents its all, and that the appetite is the measure of 
the food; whatever, then, of lawful desires God has 
given us, whatever in our manifold being needs susten- 
ance, whatever the duties of our various relationships 
demand of us, all these things we fitly seek in happy 
unanxiety by the child-prayer — " Give us this day our 
daily bread." Christ has sanctified all by these words ; 
holding fast by Him, sons of God by faith in Him, this 
prayer is ours — and all the family of God on earth 
daily thus casts its care upon Him. 

Thus we mount up to more spiritual hungerings, and 
seek for righteousness and true holiness, for the Bread 
of Life, the sustenance of the soul, able to strengthen 
it for eternity. And here, too, the spirit of the son is 
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our joy and liberty, the simple " give us," speaks of 
the Father's House ; " give," because we are children, 
and " us,'* because, being children, we ask for our 
brethren what we desire for ourselves, and " this day," 
because it were sadly to reproach our Father if we 
busied ourselves for the morrow, not for the body only, 
but also for the soul. Strange as it may seem to some, 
there are many who trust God more for bodily sus- 
tenance than for the Bread of Life, who dread a 
spiritual starvation as more imminent than a physical 
famine, and suffer themselves to be more anxious about 
the fixture of their souls than of their bodies. But the 
spirit of the son is trustful, it asks but daily grace 
each day, and its " give " is a voice of joyful confidence 
in the Father's wealth and wisdom and love. Happy 
are the children of God. Forget for a moment, my 
brethren, the difference between the "is" and the 
" ought to be ; " behold as yours what God has given, 
and let no doubt which a vain attempt to see with 
earthly eyes the things of heaven has awakened within 
you, render uncertain the truth of faith. If you have 
never known the blessedness of having God for your 
Father, seek even now the Spirit of His Son Jesus, and 
it shall be given you, and you shall be taught this 
prayer. If you have sinned, and in bitterness of soul 
are brooding over hard thoughts of God, striving all in 
vain, utterly in vain, to justify yourself, seek through 
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the blood of Jesus the spirit of the child, learn to 
acknowledge your undesert, and to ask as a gift what 
God loves to bestow, and what you will find it so 
blessed to receive. If vain pleasures tempt you aside, 
and you have sought to satisfy yourself with only 
amusements, oh, bethink you that you must die without 
BREAD, and ask your God to give it you. 

If you are distressed with the multitude of your 
thoughts, distractions, anxieties, remember how little 
and how much at once you really need, and come to 
your Father for bread, and let the rest go. 

If you would be holy, and day by day become more 
like Christ, enjoying the communion of the Holy 
Ghost, and in Him having fellowship with the Father 
and the Son, ask in firm trust for daily bread, and all 
things shall become bread to you — your joys and sor- 
rows, your studies, your labours, your duties, each 
incident of life, the daily routine, shall become sacra- 
ments to you that you may grow in grace, for, that the 
children may not want food, the Creator gives Himself 
to be their daily bread. 

Oh, to think what stores of blessing lie under the one 
word ^^ givBy^ and yet a man will not say — ^^ Give J' 
Remember it, brethren, a truth for all times, that there 
is no salvation except for the man humble enough to 
beg, meek enough to use the child-prayer — " Give us 
this day our daily bread/* 
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Hebrews v. 8. 

" Though He were a Son, yet learned Me obedience by the 
things which He suffered,'*^ 

There is nothing at once so natural and unnatural as 
suffering — natural, alas, because all nature is subject to 
it. From the very soil itself, which only constrained 
by the discipline of ploughs and harrows, or torn 
asunder by violence, yields its treasures to husbandmen 
and miners, up through every rank of living creatures 
to man, the Lord of all, everything suffers, even more 
certainly than it enjoys. And unnatural, because 
nature never yet became reconciled to this lot, never 
willingly submitted to it, never accepted it but under 
compulsion. We possess capabilities of suffering; 
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every part of our nature is susceptible of pain, every 
faculty may become tbe instrument of torture, from the 
bodily nerves to the sensibilities of the spirit ; yet we 
turn from it as if it were something for which we were 
not made, and spend our lives in the effort to escape it. 
Experience has again and again demonstrated that there 
is no such thing as complete immunity from suffering, 
that we have only the option of the kind of suffering 
we will undergo ; yet nature teaches us to resist it as 
an intruder, and continually belies experience, as if we 
could indeed evade it. Every one of us must acknow- 
ledge its sovereignty, while every one of us no less 
protests against it. Say to a man " you must suffer ; " 
to preserve his character for wisdom he will assent to 
the proposition, but his heart will not fail to suggest 
the doubt that he may after all be exempt from the 
common lot. Consciously or unconsciously all men 
have set themselves to deal with these strange difficul- 
ties, have tried to assume that position which may 
enable them best to meet suffering ; and no one is 
without some opinion concerning it, who has even 
thought on the subject. There are savages who know 
no better method than to brutalize themselves, hoping 
thus to bear pain with the same stolid insensibility as 
the beasts of the field ; they teach themselves to be 
ashamed of all those tender emotions, which are 
cherished and cultivated by every rightminded man. 
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There are philosophers who endeavour to escape suffer- 
ing by an intellectual effort ; they prove to themselves 
that all things are false and fleeting ; pleasure, honour, 
fame, all to be despised, and therefore pain and shame 
are to be despised too and ignored. With them it is a 
sin, not against manhood but against philosophy, to give 
way to grief. There are lovers of pleasure to whom all 
sorrow is an unendurable weariness; their plan is to 
plunge into such excesses as may intoxicate the mind 
into a forgetfulness of its grief. There are others whose 
thoughts are so absorbed in business that they will not 
suffer themselves to be long interrupted by any sorrow; 
a regard to decency compels them at times to yield it 
some little attention, but they make haste to crowd 
their minds with other, to them, more important con- 
siderations, and think it a weakness to do otherwise. 
There are again others of a more tender nature and 
juster sensibilities who seek protection against suffering 
in the thought of its necessity, its universality, and, in 
their own particular case, of its usefulness in developing 
patience, in balancing the mind, and in teaching com- 
miseration for others. 

My brethren, what is your method of meeting suffer- 
ing ? Do you pride yourself on insensibility to pain, 
mental and bodily, forgetful that the lower animals in 
this far surpass you ? Can you think it the glory of 
humanity to imitate at a long distance the beasts of the 
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field P Do you sustain yourself in the hour of trial by 
thoughts of the vanity of all things, and endeavour to 
persuade yourself it is not worth while to grieve for 
anything P Can you believe that God gave man intel- 
lect merely that he might be able to see the uselessness 
of all other parts of his nature P Is it the triumph of 
your philosophy to root out as weeds every trace of 
tenderness from your character? Do you deem it 
your part to banish all care and sorrow by joviality 
and pleasurable excitement ? Can you believe that the 
only use of pain is to drive you to pleasure, as if we 
were naturally averse to it ? Does it need the chastise- 
ment of God to induce us to indulge ourselves ? Do you 
control your grief by the demands of business ? What 
then is left to remind you that business is not the end 
of life, that you are more than a merchant, or a physi- 
cian, or a soldier, that you are a man, and a sinful man, 
soon to depart into the eternal world ? Do you bind up 
your heart- wounds with the medicines of worldly wise 
maxims, thinking it enough to bear patiently what 
must be endured in some way, and supposing that your 
suffering works you some good ? Then, indeed, you 
have your reward — worldly, like the source your conduct 
sprang from ; various natural virtues will undoubtedly 
be strengthened, but that spiritual nature, without 
which there is no communion with God, receives no 
benefit ; you have not even touched the treasures of 
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God's love, whlcli are laid up for you in Christ. Tour 
disposition to make the best of what cannot be avoided 
is most commendable, but what that best is you have 
not yet learned. You have reached the limit of natural 
religion; you can learn nothing better from Veda or 
£]oran, but there stretches out beyond this all the glory 
and the bliss of that peace of God which passeth all 
understanding, and of that love of Christ which passeth 
knowledge, but which is revealed to us in the Gospel of 
the grace of God. 

If you would, indeed, learn the meaning of suffering, 
and how to find it a real and enduring good, you must 
look upon the Son of God, in whom the mind of God is 
revealed. To meditation upon His sufferings this 
season invites you. 

Some 1800 years ago there lived a man in whose pure 
heart no sinful thought was ever welcomed, whose lips 
never uttered one word of guile or unkindness, whose 
eyes never once kindled with unrighteous wrath, 
whose hands did only good continually. Every virtue 
of humanity was apparent in His conduct, every relation 
of life He fulfilled completely, and only in the maturity 
of His manhood did He leave His home and enter on an 
independent life. Wisdom was His, wisdom for every- 
one in perplexity ; power was His, power to relieve the 
miserable ; but, above all, love was His, love far more 
than human ; love so intense that His sole business was 
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to go about doing good, and with all this there was a 
trust in God most humble and confident, a devotion to 
His service, from which no temptation could for a 
moment turn Him aside, and a submission to His will, 
which was unbroken by one selfish complaint; in a 
word. He loved God with all His heart and mind and 
soul and strength. To this disposition towards others 
was joined a temper of excellent sweetness, all that you 
have every admired of tenderness and sensibility, of 
brotherly affection, of honour, of courage, of humility, 
of unselfishness were His. All those finer qualities 
which we so soon deaden by intemperance, and by con- 
tact with sin in ourselves and in others, in Him main- 
tained their exquisite delicacy, never once blunted by 
conventional usages, never once outraged by any violence 
of His own. This man was called to a life of suffering, 
suffering all the keener because of the purity of His 
character, and the perfect balance of His whole nature. 
No external elegance could make sin pleasing to His eye 
of truth, no sophistry could beguile Him, no impropriety 
could pass unnoticed ; and all those sins of pride and sen- 
suality and unbelief to which we, alas, by long familiarity, 
are hardened, must have to the last excited in His holy 
Blind a horror and disgust beyond expression. 

Being such, then, how constant and how painful must 
have been the sufferings of Jesus of Nazareth ? All 
that just indignation which the sins of others awaken 
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in your breast glowed in His, unmitigated by one 
thought of sin of His own, for He had none ; all that 
grief which the folly of some dear one costs you, all 
that sorrow which the changes and chances of this 
mortal life bring with them, the agony of bodily pain, 
the deeper anguish of witnessing the pains of others, 
the orphan's tears, the widow's speechless woe, or all 
that scourge of small cords wherewith our souls are 
continually afflicted in daily intercourse with others ; 
the unkindness of friends, the inconsiderateness of neigh- 
bours; the stupidity, the indolent vexatious stupidity, of 
inferiors ; want of sympathy, weariness, and whatever 
else we suffer from all these, as far as they can oppress 
a holy man, were a burden to the tender soul of Jesus. 
His lot in life was one of houseless hardship. His friends 
were often unkind, strangers were contemptuous, a 
strange stupidity withheld due appreciation from Him, 
when He most needed sympathy it was withdrawn, and 
the great ineffable sorrow of the cross, a burden incon- 
ceivable to body, soul and spirit, was for ever present 
to His mind for years before it came, and when it did 
come it crushed out from His body sweat like drops 
of blood, and from His soul that cry of anguish, 
"Father, if it be possible let this cup pass from Me." 

Brethren, we cannot enter into that suffering of 
Christ ; God has never yet deserted us as He forsook 
Christ, and we have not tasted the bitterness of death ; 
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but this sorrow of Christ does meet one aspect of suffer- 
ing I have not yet spoken of, and which to the people 
of God is the worst of all, the pain which conscious 
guilt against a holy God of love wakens in the soul. 
Christ had no guilt, conscious or unconscious ; it was 
impossible for Him to endure the pangs of remorse or 
shed tears of repentance ; but when He who knew no 
sin was made sin for us, when He Himself bore our sins 
in His own body on the tree, then was there truly on 
His part such a shame and grief for the sins of humanity, 
of which He was a member, being the very head, that 
all must well know that His sufferings for the guilt of 
His people were beyond thought more poignant than 
ever we endure. 

Brethren, I have not attempted to describe adequately 
the sufferings of Jesus, nor to awaken any mere sen- 
timentality about them. When the sufferings of Jesus 
were beheld by the crowd of women that flocked out to 
gratify their tender but morbid feelings, by gazing on 
the prisoner on the way to execution. He not unkindly, 
but in the spirit of a truthfulness which could not en- 
courage a mischievous deceit, forbade their tears, saying, 
"Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but weep for 
yourselves and for your children!" We have other 
lessons to learn from the sorrows of our holy Redeemer, 
the Son of God, This much we can be sure of, that He 
was a Man of Sorrows, that whatever we know of grief 
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in small or great things we have not surpassed His 
experience, and that it becomes us, therefore, to accept 
His teaching about sorrow, to aim at what He learned 
by it. 

And now see, as I repeat the text, how infinitely the 
love of God surpasses all that mere vain philosophy 
which man^s utmost wisdom can avail to reach. 
" Though He were a Son, yet learned He obedience by 
the things which He suffered." " Though He were a 
Son." It is not, then, a mere necessity, a blind fate, an 
unsympathizing decree ; nor yet, however benevolent 
and wise, that new god a general Law, which inflicts 
suffering, but a Personal living Father ; and it is not 
the enemies of God who alone suffer, but His children. 
The sufferings of Jesus, the Son of God, have shed a 
light of hope over the sorrows of the world, and assured 
to us the presence of God, who is love, in the darkest 
hours of distress. But why does our Father so afllict 
us? Why does His sinless Son Christ suffer? He 
learned obedience by the things which He suffered ; 
learned^ that is, not how to obey, for if a Son knows not 
how to obey, where shall we seek for a true and free and 
hearty obedience — and He was a Son, ** though He 
were a Son." He learned obedience, or " His obedience " 
(see Gk.), that is. He learned what it was to obey. He 
learned the full extent of what obedience might require 
of Him, learned it by suffering. The Son of God, His 
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will and mind were one with the Father's, but in His 
infinite love He became man, took upon Himself our 
nature, and, emptied of all His heavenly glory, clothed 
in all those human sensibilities I have spoken of. He 
drank to its dregs the cup of obedience, giving up one 
by one every human gratification, however pure, sur- 
rendering to the will of His Father whatever was 
demanded of Him, demanded of Him by the necessities 
of the life and requirements of the circumstances among 
which He moved, and demanded of Him more directly 
as the Redeemer of mankind, the second Head of the 
human race ; He became obedient unto death, even the 
death of the cross. 

Let the same mind be in us which was also in Christ 
Jesus ; be it ours to remember that admonition of the 
Apostle wherein he reminds us of the exhortation which 
speaketh to us as to children, " My son, despise not thou 
the chastening of the Lord, nor faint when thou art 
rebuked of Him ; for whom the Lord loveth He chas- 
teneth, and scourgeth every son whom he receiveth. 
If ye endure chastening God dealeth with you as with 
sons ; for what son is he whom the father chasteneth 
not ? But if ye be without chastisement, whereof all 
are partakers, then are ye bastards and not sons." We 
indeed, oftentimes need to be taught how to obey, but 
we need, too, the teaching of what obedience is. Think 
thus then of your sorrows small and great, that God is 
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requiring from you obedience^ that He is demanding at 
your hands your comfort or your peace of mind, your 
cherished plans, your much loved friend, your earthly 
hopes, your health, your wealth, your life. And see 
that like Christ, being a son, not doubting of your 
Father's love, you resign to Him all. So shall suffer- 
ing be to you a blessed discipline, a means of sweet 
communion with God, an evident token of His presence, 
and an assurance that He is forming you after the 
image of His own beloved Son, Christ. My brethren, 
I know that it is not easy thus to think of suffering,, 
that practically thus to accept it may well seem hope- 
less to us ; yea, it would be hopeless to us, but that the 
text has yet another lesson, a deeper meaning. It is 
not mere comfort nor instruction only, but power ; the 
power of God unto every one that believeth. This 
chapter sets forth the priesthood of Christ, and assures 
us of that feature in it which may well win our con- 
fidence. The high priest taken from among men was 
one who could always have compassion on the ignorant, 
and on them that are out of the way, because that 
he himself also was compassed with infirmity ; and 
when he offered sacrifice for sinners, he had need to 
beg*in with his own sins. Our great High Priest can 
also sympathise, for He learned His obedience through 
the things which He suffered ; and being made perfect 
became the Author of eternal salvation to all them 
that obey Him. 



SERMON III. 



LOVE'S ANATHEMA. 

PBEACHBD AT ST. THOUAS's, OALOUTTA, FEBBUABY 4, 1866. 

(^From Notes.) 



1 COEINTHIANS XVI. 22. 

" If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christy let him he 

Anathema Maran-atha,^^ 



Heat, they say, is but transmitted motion, and a cannon 
ball, suddenly arrested in the midst of its impetuous 
flight, instantly glows with a burning heat. So, verily, 
is it with the affections, in proportion as they are real 
and earnest and freely poured forth ; so, if they be 
baffled, disappointed, despised, forbidden, do they be- 
come a consuming fire. To give real love, to give the 
heart, is to give all ; and not to be moved when the 
gift is vain, is to esteem that all as worthless, as he did 
who despised it ; and to call it worthless is to denounce 
oneself as a deceiver and a hypocrite, who, under pre- 
tence of giving that most valued, gave what was known 
to be utterly valueless. 
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When the lord of the vineyard, after sending in vain 
servant after servant to the wicked husbandmen, who 
withheld the fruit, sent at last his son, it was with this 
thought, " they will reverence my son," and this hope 
that they would thus repent, and render no severity 
necessary ; but when they seized that son and cast him 
forth from the vineyard and slew him, to leave the foul 
murder unavenged would have argued, on the part of 
the lord of the vineyard, a contempt for his own honour 
and his son's life scarcely less than that shown by the 
wicked husbandmen. That could not have been called 
real forbearance, real long-suffering, real kindness, 
which, when it had spent its all, could have trifled with 
the loss and not asserted the value of what others had 
despised. And, perhaps, there might have been room 
to doubt whether it was, indeed, the blood of the Son of 
God that was shed on Calvary if no vengeance marked 
God^s regard for that which men so despised ; but, just 
because it was the very and eternal Son of God, the 
only-begotten, the well-beloved, that there was put to 
death, just because of the value of the sacrifice the love 
of God had made, was it impossible that that sacrifice 
should pass away unavenged. The Jews that would 
not acknowledge God's love with tears, were compelled 
to do it with blood, after space for repentance — the 
\^tmost that one generation could see — when the Saviour's 
plea, " they know not what they do," had lost its force, 
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because they were no longer ignorant, though still im- 
penitent ; when it could no longer be concealed that 
long-suflfering was indeed in vain, then God bore the 
last terrible testimony to the reality and intensity of 
His own love by that unutterable woe which crushed, 
as if to powder, the Jewish nation. The terrors of the 
fall of Jerusalem are beyond description, and it is not 
by any means the worst of them — though, perhaps, the 
most significant — of which an eye-witness tells us, that 
the Roman " soldiers, out of the wrath and hatred they 
bore the Jews, nailed those they caught, one after one 
way and one after another, to crosses, by way of jest — 
500 every day and sometimes more — when their multi- 
tude was so great that room was wanting for the crosses 
and crosses for the bodies." (Jos. "Wars," B. V. II. 1.) 
Oh ! it was terribly true that love may be driven to 
vindicate itself by such dread extremes, that it were 
better never to have been loved at all than to have been 
loved in vain. Build up the jasper walls, the pearl- 
bright gates of the new Jerusalem, pour out upon the 
inhabitants of its golden streets everlasting joy and 
peace, admit them to the felicity of God Himself to 
measure His love in eternal happiness ; or look back to 
the love which spared not the only Son, and dwell on 
the mystery of Gethsemane and the amazing wonder of 
Calvary, and tell of all that by His precious blood- 
shedding Christ hath purchased for us ; but, remember 
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still, that all this love cannot be real, if to reject it 
tring no corresponding loss ; if its immensity may not 
"be read in the ruin its contempt involves. Oh ! re- 
member that a religion of love — if only the love be 
real — creates hell as well as heaven, pronounces sentence 
of everlasting destruction, by the same necessity which 
constrains it to bestow eternal joy. 

If every man was informed by the spirit of the 
Gospel, so that his every act expressed it, his every 
word announced it, and his whole life expounded it, 
that man was St. Paul. Who has ever equalled his 
wonderful expositions of the love and grace of God ? 
Who has ever rivalled either the intensity or catho- 
licity of his love to men P Besides all this, he was an 
Apostle of Jesus Christ — he was inspired by the Holy 
Ghost of God. Being such, then, he was moved, while 
in the city of Ephesus, to write to the Church at 
Corinth on various subjects belonging to their peace 
and ours. Now, St. Paul, apparently had a weak- 
ness of vision, which some trace to that first glory 
which shone about him, on the road to Damascus, 
blinding him with its brilliancy ; others to that thorn 
in the flesh sent to buffet him, when, being caught up 
to the third heaven, he beheld things unutterable. 
Some notice of this is found scattered through 
his history and writings : as, for instance, in the 
intentness of the gaze with which he beheld the 
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Council in Jerusalem, when addressing it ; or his testi- 
mony of the Galatians, that they were ready — were it 
but possible — to pluck out their own eyes and give 
them to him ; but more clearly in that same epistle, 
when he says, " Ye see how large a letter (or rather 
how large letters — in what large characters) I write unto 
you ;" and because, as it is supposed, of this weakness 
of vision, St. Paul was wont to employ an amanuensis 
when he wrote, contenting himself with a few words in 
his own handwriting, at the end of the epistle, as 
securing its authenticity. Thus we find him saying to 
the Thessalonians : " The salutation of Paul with mine 
own hand, which is the token in every epistle : so I 
write." When, then, on this occasion, he wrote to the 
Corinthians, it was on this wise, and an amanuensis 
wrote from his dictation till the letter was just finished; 
then the Apostle himself seized the pen, and, peering 
painfully at the paper, traced slowly, in large characters, 
these words (ver. 21) : " The salutation of me, Paul, 
with mine own hand ;" then he paused, anxious to say 
some last word, which, after all that had gone before of 
instruction and argument, or reproach and direction 
and exhortation would still come with peculiar weight, 
as traced by his own hand, in the characters which 
would remind them of his infirmity. But what shall 
the words be which he shall write with so much diffi- 
culty, and they read with so much attention and anxiety. 
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never to forget ? What shall be Paul's own peculiar 
message to these Corinthians P Carefully, with a solemn 
sense of all the meaning attaching to words thus written » 
he slowly, in large letters, adds the words: "If any 
man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be ana- 
thema ;" that is accursed, as a devoted thing, given up 
to destruction, as was Jericho accursed or devoted (see 
Josh. vi. 17) to God ; as were those things under the 
law which might not be redeemed. 

Accursed ! this was the Apostle's message, the 
Apostle who, on another occasion, says, " I could wish 
myself accursed from Christ for my brethren's sake ; *' 
now says, " If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, 
let him be accursed." Yea, a little before, in this very 
epistle he had said, " Though I speak with the tongues 
of men and of angels, and have not charity, it profiteth 
me nothing. Charity suffereth long and is kind, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things ; " but now he 
says, in the most solemn and most emphatic manner, 
" If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him 
be accursed.'* Which shall we say "Amen," or rebuke 
the Apostle. It will, I think, be to small purpose that 
we rebuke the writer of the thirteenth chapter of this 
epistle. If we cannot say " Amen," it is not because 
we are either wiser or more loving than St. Paul, but 
because we are behind him in both knowledge and 
charity. This Apostle of Christ could well afford to 
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run the risk of being called a bigot, because he was so 
loving, so large-hearted, so tender. His was a charity 
which rejoiced in the truth, and was therefore true 
charity. It is our part to sit at his feet and meekly be 
instructed where we do not understand, satisfied that 
the Spirit did not speak by him in vain, and that the 
solemn words he so carefully wrote that day at Ephesus, 
were for us as well as the Corinthians. Perhaps, after 
all, if we withhold our " Amen," it is only because we 
do not understand as Paul did this " love " and this 
"Lord." Perhaps we must confess that St. Paul had 
got nearer Him who had already forewarned the sons 
of men of the wrath to come ; for it is most true that 
he was inspired by the Spirit of God, who is love, and 
who had given His only begotten Son to die for us 
men, and for our sins. Doubtless it is only the in- 
tensity and reality of love which here speaks, and the 
more we understand both, the more reasonable, and 
suitable, and appropriate the Apostle's message will 
appear. 

** If any man love not," " let him be anathema." 
Is love, then, a tribute we are obliged to render, and 
may it be compelled by anathemas ? Oh, brethren, 
how natural the words are, how immediately they 
suggest themselves, how instinctively we feel that to 
demand our love is to demand ourselves, and that we 
wish to believe is in our own power. If God had 
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asked our service, our prayers, our good conduct, our 
labours, our time, our wisdom, our wealth, our pains, if 
God had demanded these under the heaviest penalties, we 
should have acknowledged it our duty to render these, 
and have professed ourselves ready to do so ; but when 
He asks our love we shrink back with the feeling that it 
must be wooed and won, that none, not even ourselves, 
can compel it ; and we are ready to call that Gospel 
which demands love under penalty of anathema, a more 
intolerable law than the Decalogue itself. But this is 
the Gospel, and nothing less than this. You may 
come with your oflferings the richest, costliest, rarest ; 
a life-long devotion to the hardest service, the strictest 
obedience to a multitude of rigorous rules, a list of 
attendances upon all the means of grace, the testimony 
of multitudes to your honesty and integrity — perhaps, 
my brethren, you cannot plead any such services — but 
even if you could, the Gospel would push past all your 
offerings, and the glory of them, and, penetrating into 
your inmost heart, would search there for love — love 
to Christ — and not finding it, would pronounce you 
anathema. By no possible device can you buy yourself 
off from the terrible alternative, love or anathema ; 
there is no middle course, the very reality and intensity 
of the love makes a middle course impossible ; it has 
dared the last things for you, it demands the last 
things of you, and there is nothing too terrible to 
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threaten, if by any means it may win you. Oh, it is 

certainly and solemnly true that what is worth saving 

is worth destroying if it cannot be saved, and therefore, 

love cannot love without threatening. But can men 

be frightened into loving ? Yes, verily, or the Apostle 

had else been silent. For not to love Christ is to love 

something else better, and that something is sin. You 

cannot love holiness and yet not love Christ, for He is the 

Holy One; you cannot love truth and yet not love 

Christ, for He is the truth ; you cannot love beauty and 

yet not love Christ, for He is the altogether lovely. 

And if you love not holiness, nor truth, nor beauty, what 

remains to love but sin ? And are not they who love 

sin rightly accursed ? And shall not the thunders of 

anathema be sounded in their ears ? Can love permit 

them to slumber on, unalarmed, unaroused, and yet call 

itself love ? Would that be using all means, trying 

every effort, or could there be any reality in all its 

protestations, all its sacrifices, if they may, after all, 

be lightly disregarded ? Not to love Christ is to be 

anathema, because the love of God has so expended 

itself in the effort after man's salvation, that it cannot 

now be disregarded without the greatest sin. Is it 

not so ? for God has not merely demanded our love : 

that is law; He has done all things to win our love: 

this is the Gospel. And what were all these things? 

He has revealed Himself; and if when a man sees God 
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he yet does not love Him, shall he not be anathema P 
He has revealed Himself in Christ, who is the bright- 
ness of the Father's glory, the express image of His 
Person ; if you want to see God, look there. He is 
there in His holiness, in His power, in His wisdom, in 
His love, there revealed, and at what a price ! The 
wondrous miracle of incarnation, the awful mystery of 
the Cross, the solitary Jesus all alone in His agony, 
the djring Jesus crucified for us — this is God, and He 
did this that you might know how much He loved you. 
Could He do all this and yet endure it to have His 
love mocked, despised, cast away as worthless ! Do not 
wonder at it ; rather be thankful that He has testified 
to the reality of His affection by the anathema of His 
Apostle. 

Is it too much to say " thankful P " I do not think 
it is too much : there are few of us, probably, who 
could spare any part of the Gospel of our salvation, 
and still fewer who could spare this. For if we are 
indifferent, careless, self-righteous, or mistaken, then 
may these terrors rouse us; and, if being awakened, 
that work of the Holy Spirit has begun within us by 
which we are exhibited to ourselves and made aware 
by slow degrees of our own sinfulness ; then the thought 
comes again, and again, and again, revived by each 
fresh discovery of a fallen nature, suggested anew by 
the Evil One, who is eager for our ruin, the thought 

D 
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altogether natural, surely not unreasonable^ "What 
right have I to trust in Christ P Can it be, then, an 
unholy, selfish creature, such as I am, entitled to love 
Jesus, the joy and satisfaction of God ; " and the 
temptation comes then to look away to something else, 
to be buried in some other, some preparatory work, 
and we forget that it is of sinners, in all their guilt, 
in all their unworthiness, that it is said, if they love 
not Christ, let them be accursed. Think of it thus, 
brethren, in the hour when your heart doubts of 
acceptance, fears to trust, dare not love, and Satan 
whispers, "Not now ; first repent, first become holy." 
Oh, think of Jesus bending over you with His crown 
of thorns and pierced hands, and saying to you in the 
fulness of a heart yearning after your heart, " Dost 
thou doubt whether I will have thy love ? Verily, if 
thou lovest Me not, thou shalt be anathema/' 
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SELFISH EELIGION. 



FBBAOHBD AT OLD OHUBOH, OAL0T7TTA, APBIL 4TH, 1869. 



Hebrews yi. 12. 
" That ye he not slothful, hut followers of them who through 
faith and patience inherit the promises. ^^ 

When the first terrors of the awakened soul are past, 
and he has leisure to look calmly with all his new- 
created spiritual perceptions on the character of Christ, 
what a wonderful beauty he perceives there ! In the 
presence of that perfect holiness penetrated in every part 
with the most real and tenderest human feeling, how 
does all we once regarded as glorious pale and become 
worthless ! All the great names of history, which used 
to kindle our ardour or quickien our ambition, seem no 
longer worthy of mention ; and what we esteem and 
love in those nearest and dearest to us, seems common- 
place and poor and defective. The strength and gentle- 
ness, the truth and sympathy, the humility and dignity 
and the earnest all-conquering love, startling in its 
tremendous vehemence, all holy through complete conse- 
cration to God — ^these we gaze on with rapture which 
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no other contemplation can generate : for all this is our 
own, this is the man, pure and perfect as God would 
have him to be. All others were but broken men, 
fragments, now painfully seen to be only fragments : 
the best and dearest utterly imperfect. The highest 
flights of genius, the utmost reach of human glory, the 
noblest instances of moral virtue — can you place them 
beside the character of Jesus ? Can you conceive it 
possible to say, " those I will have ; but Him I will not 
be like?" much less, then, we can compare with His 
excellency the gifts of science. Far as we extend our 
survey we find nothing greater than ourselves — 
nothing to envy — ^no living thing has science revealed 
greater than man, and the smallest living thing is 
nobler than all the whole glory of inanimate creation. 
"What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world — or universe of worlds — and lose his own 
soul ! '* We come back from the contemplation of 
all creation, like Adam, unsatisfied, and we gaze on 
Christ because He is man. In Him we see what man 
is — what God created him for — intends him to be. It 
is we ourselves that we behold, the ideal of ourselves, 
once so vague, so hopeless, but here realized, and at hand 
and promised. If we love the commonest objects which 
belong to us, simply because they are our own, how 
much more that which is our very nature, that which 
belongs to our individual destiny, which contains the 
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secret of all our future — this is Christ — gaze, gaze, gaze, 
upon Him, exult in His human virtues, in His purity, 
His splendid self-control, His love, His complete com- 
munion with God in all things; exult, for it is all yours. 
He is the Man ; the secret of everyone is revealed in Him. 

But now remember that this Man Christ Jesus was 
thus given you, among other reasons, for this most cer- 
tainly, that you should now and here be like Him ; 
not for comfort only, but for strength ; not as a promise 
only, but a present power. 

Oh, remember that however excellent and blessed a 
thing comfort may be, we want something more than 
that; or rather let us remember the older meaning of 
comfort, which combined with our modern more selfish 
m eaning, the thought also of strength. Let us remember 
that the " consolation " and "comfort" of the New Testa- 
ment mean, besides ease, real assistance and intelligently 
appreciated help. Let us remember that God has 
called us to the highest and best things, and that to 
be satisfied with less through any indolence or unbelief 
is not only woefully to forfeit our own highest happiness, 
but also grievously to sin against the love and the good- 
ness of God. We have need to remind ourselves of 
these things, for what in fact happens ? It happens 
very, very often, that after the first excitement of 
religious emotion is over, we rapidly accomodate our 
standard of life to our own convenience, and while we 
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still acknowledge that sometliiiig mucli better ought to 
to be, we are practically satisfied with that which is. 
Instead of pressing forward with all the whole energy 
of our being towards the realization of the Christ- life, 
we fix our attention upon our own feelings, and measure 
almost all our religion by them. How to maintain 
religious emotion, a comfortable frame of mind at a 
given point, how to secure peace of conscience amid our 
appointed duties, becomes too much the ruling principle 
of our religious life ; and we are hardly moved to any 
spiritual exertion except by absolute uneasiness. It 
even seems as if we should in our apathy suffer the 
religious life to expire within us, if it were not that 
God chastised our indolence by innumerable vexations 
that compel us to prayer. And then what do we desire P 
Oh, to be comforted, to be at peace, to be free to enjoy 
life ; and our prayers and our hymns and our study of 
God's Word are all supposed to be effectual in exact pro- 
portion as we have enjoyed them. Is all this very like 
that character of Christ which seems so lovely in our 
eyes? Was this the secret of all His love and goodness 
and holiness — the effort to maintain a comfortable feel- 
ing in His own heart ? or was not His life one of self- 
sacrifice ? Was He not wholly absorbed in another — so 
trustful and satisfied with His God that His heart was 
" at leisure from itself to soothe and sympathize?'* And 
what is the result of this selfish life of ours ? It works 
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its own punislimeiit ; anxieties about self abound. A 
sense of our own individual safety, nay, often hardly so 
much — the mere absence of fears for one's own future — 
having been made our highest good, everything seems 
to threaten this. We are continually losing it and 
struggling back to it, continually doubting and dis- 
couraged, falling into long periods of lukewarmness 
and deadness, dismayed by every terror, anxious 
and uneasy, and doubtful under every new assault 
upon our faith; we live, as the hymn almost bitterly 
expresses it, " at a dying rate.'* We are like Israel 
in the wilderness, of whom it is said, "the people 
understood not that they were to go forward," and so 
it came to pass that they fell under every trial, every 
difficulty suggested a return to Egypt, every trouble 
was a ground of complaint, and their whole story is a 
manifold repetition of sin-punishment and repent- 
ance. Is this the life of Christ that we admired so 
much P 

God forbid that I should bring railing accusation 
against God's people, or affect to judge and condemn 
their secret standing before God; but just so far as we are 
conscious to ourselves of that selfishness which is con- 
tent with the smallest amount of service which will satisfy 
our conscience, and which makes the measure of all our 
obedience rest in our very peace — so far shall we do 
well to recognize in these Hebrews the condition of our 
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own hearts, and to give heed to the admonitions ad- 
dressed to them. 

This whole epistle has to do with a people who had 
begun well, but were now stopping short. Hebrews 
they were, and, being Hebrews, a perverse, rebellious, 
and stiff-necked people. Oh ! remember that no dis- 
position of yours gives any ground for believing that 
God did not intend you to reach the highest and best 
things. That none might despair, the chosen nation 
was that people of whom it is testified : ** Understand, 
therefore, that the Lord thy God giveth thee not this 
good land to possess it for thy righteousness : for thou art 
a stiff-necked people.** Like their fathers, then, these 
Hebrews — though they had indeed crossed the Red Sea 
and come out from the world and had been received into 
the Church of Christ, and had tasted of the goodness of 
God — were still ready, in the face of new difficulties, to 
turn back again, and when they ought to have been 
manifesting the life of Christ on the earth, entering 
into the deep things of God, and living in holy com- 
munion with Him, they were still debating the root 
questions of Christianity — the Divinity and Priesthood 
of Jesus. The whole epistle, then, is such a view of the 
Divinity and Priesthood of Jesus as, being translated 
into application, secures to the faithful, earnest disciple 
a complete salvation, glorious beyond all compare, while 
it threatens with irremediable destruction the faithless 
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who draws back ; just because its very greatness makes 
any other, any second salvation, impossible. "How 
shall we escape if we neglect so great salvation !'* 
Strong meat, he says, belongs to them who, by reason 
of use — on account of a habitude they have acquired — 
have their senses exercised to discern both good and 
evil. It is by the creation of a habitude that we advance, 
by actual advance we become able to advance — by the 
use of strong meat we become able to use it ; there- 
fore go forward, " leaving the word of the beginning 
of Christ, let us press onward to perfection ; not laying 
again the foundation of repentance from dead works, 
and of faith toward God, of the doctrine of baptisms, 
and of laying on of hands, and of resurrection of 
the dead, and of eternal judgment" (Heb, vi. 1-2). 
These are not matters to dwell upon; they are root 
principles, without which there can be no life, no teach- 
ing, no advance, no building up. These are not points 
where there is room for difference, room for growth, 
for progress ; to lose these is not merely a damage 
but a destruction; if these be not settled nothing is 
settled ; if you let these go you let life go : " for 
it is impossible for those who were once enlightened, 
and have tasted of the heavenly gift, and were made 
partakers of the Holy Ghost, and have tasted the good 
word of God, and the powers of the world to come, 
if they shall fall away, to renew them again unto 
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repentance; seeing they crucify to themselyes the Son of 
God afresh, and put Him to an open shame" (Heb.vi.4-6). 

Do not hover upon the edge of the world ; march 
boldly forward into the middlemost region of faith; 
commit yourselves to the great struggle, and thus engage 
God on your behalf; making Him your debtor, by in- 
curring responsibility on the faith of His promises; 
translate your feeling into aot ; look out of self up to 
God ; in His name go forward : " for God is not un- 
righteous to forget your work and labour of love, which 
ye have shewed toward His name, in that ye have 
ministered to the saints, and do minister " (Heb. vi. 10). 

Be diligent, therefore, to expend for Him, not the 
mere prayer, which is more than repaid by present 
peace ; not the mere service, which brings its own 
pleasure and enjoyment with it; not the mere faith, 
which apprehends for the moment a peace-giving 
pardon; but, be diligent. Expend for Him time, 
talent, substance, life. For in this exercise is the use 
of the deeper, stronger mysteries of God, a growing up 
into a fellowship with Him, into the fulness of the 
stature of His Son Christ. This vigorous life opens up 
to you the counsels of God ; and, instead of being the 
tender babes, fondled on the mother's breast, unconscious 
of anything beyond their own comfort and their own 
uneasiness, dear, indeed, to the Father and protected by 
Him, but not the sharers of His sympathies, the par- 
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takers in His wise counsels; you shall become the 
fellow-workers with God, partakers of His holiness, 
walking intelligently in His light, manifesting His 
power, witnesses for Him, the pictures and testimonies 
of Christ, the Son of His love. " We desire that every 
one of you do shew the same diligence to the full assu- 
rance of hope unto the end : that ye be not slothful, but 
followers of them who, through faith and patience, in- 
herit the promises." There is neither faith nor patience 
in that life whose whole object is present comfort and 
not God's glory. Not for present comfort did Abraham 
leave his father's house, and, for a quarter of a century, 
dwell childless among strangers, each day he lived 
adding to the improbability of the promised reward. 
Nay, so terrible was the conflict thus imposed upon 
him that, to yield the needful support, the Most High, 
condescending to his weakness, added the confirmation 
of an oath — ^the last appeal that could be made — the 
seal of the literal earnestness and meaning of the 
promise. And this, the Apostle assures us, is for us 
all ; that we might be delivered from that misep*able 
death-in-life of an ever-doubting faith, and having a 
strong consolation, might be able to live as those who 
are soils of God in the midst of an ungodly world (ver. 
18). 

And what a life that is to be, in which we are not to 
be slothful ! A life of faith and endurance, to be sure : 
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but not as of old. To Abraham was allotted the wearing 
out of all those years, as a sentinel watches for the dawn 
— ^lonely, unhelped, and unhelping — to whom the end 
was everything, the means a blank. To Israel and the 
saints of old the faith and endurance was as to the 
soldier in battle maintaining his post against assault. 
They exhausted, through long centuries, the whole re- 
sources of evil upon themselves, that they might pre- 
serve the truth of God in the midst of the ungodly 
world, and receive its fruition in the fulness of times. 
But to you, my brethren, how excellent a watching and 
waiting is given, rather how glorious an advance, " a 
work," says the Apostle, ** a labour of love," " a ministry 
to the saints ; " not a preserving of self, but an expend- 
ing of self — the very life of Christ. For you no longer 
the lonely watching, no longer the hostile attitude ; but, 
as members of the Body of Christ, members one of 
another the fulfilment of the great mission of the Church 
in the world — to manifest the life of Christ, to be in the 
world as He was in the world. To this we are called, 
and if we come short of this, the name the Apostle has 
for our fault is plain enough, slothful. 

Oh, that you be not slothful, look where he puts that 
word I right in the middle of the chapter. Behind it 
all those awful threatenings — the backsliding and its 
punishment, the impossibility of renewal, and the 
devouring fiire ; but before it the storm has departed. 
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the example of steadfastness is seen^ the name of Abra- 
ham, the very type of faith ; the rainbow of promise, the 
oath of God, the strong consolation, the city of refuge, 
the anchor of hope. And as we gaze, lo ! Jesus, the 
High Priest, our forerunner, already for us standing 
within the veil ! Shall we not press on, showing dili- 
gence to the full assurance of hope unto the end. 

And if anyone trembles at all those terrible words, 
consider, I pray you, that they all stand on the other 
side of Christ, not between you and Christ. Consider 
that you have not understood them at all, if their ten- 
dency is to drive you from Christ; they are only here 
to drive you to Him, not repel you from Him ; they are 
to scare away not hope, but indolence ; to induce not 
despair, but diligence. Give them, I care not what 
of terrible meaning, it is not at all our business to 
explain away the solemn warnings of God's awful word ; 
think what you will of their dreadful significance, only 
remember that the High Priest within the veil entered a 
forerunner for us; and there at His feet, in His keeping, 
buried in the foundations of God's throne, watched over 
by the oath of the Most High, is our hope, sure and 
steadfast — the soul's anchor. Therefore, go forward ; 
repair the backslidings — begin to-night — ask the Lord 
now, in the words of St. Paul, meaning what you say : 
" Lord ! what wouldest thou have me to do ? '' and be 
sure to do what He tells you. 



SERMON V. 



LOVE AS A PRACTICAL MOTIVE. 



PBEAOHSD AT BISHOP'S COLLEGE CHAPEL, CALCUTTA, MAT 30tH, 1869. 



1 CoE. xiv. 1. 
^'Follow after charity, and desire spiritual giftsP 

In studying tlie magnificence of some noble building, 
it is well — often even necessary — to isolate some por- 
tion of it, a porcb, a statue, a column, for detailed and 
accurate study ; and wben that portion is thoroughly 
understood, to restore it again to its place in the great 
design, and so to view the whole with a more in- 
structed eye. Thus shall the mutual relation of all 
the parts be truly grasped, and the fulfilled purpose of 
the architect be comprehended in all the power of its 
beauty. In the wonderful revelation of God's dealings 
with men there are continually appeals to ruling 
principles, which, as they come to the surface of the 
argument, demand this kind of separate study, and 
easily obtain it. The Prophets, and far more, the 
Apostles, in discussing even ordinary matters ever 
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i^^ecur to the great principles in which alone real power 
resides : and as often as they do, we have presented us 
subject for our study which may readily monopolize 
adl our attention, and will richly repay the most 
searching examination, altogether apart from any 
consideration of its place in the argument of the writer. 
It is right and useful in this way to concentrate our atten- 
*tipn upon the great truth of God thus revealed to us ; but 
it is not right and good to be satisfied with doing this — ^it 
is still necessary to restore the well-imderstood principle 
to its place in the writer's argument, and view it in its 
practical bearing on the question at issue. By doing 
this, we shall not only have an opportunity of veri- 
fying our conclusions ; but we shall be rescued also 
from an idle, sentimental, unfruitful admiration of 
mere abstract and unapplied truth. I^umberless illus- 
trations of these remarks we can easily recollect; let 
us, however, apply them for the present to the beautiful 
description of charity in the Second Lesson. We may 
be more than content to read it as a monograph upon 
charity ; we shall find in every sentence, in every 
phrase, a most instructive subject for meditation ; but 
we have not done with it all we ought to do with it 
till we have understood, to some degree, why the 
Apostle St. Paul wrote these words in this place, 
and what they have to do with the former and the 
latter part of the letter in which they occur. For a 
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good while before Paul wrote to the Koman Christ- 
ians, earnestly desiring to visit them, that he might 
communicate to them some spiritual gift, we find the 
Corinthian Church already in plentiful possession of 
such gifts. In the first chapter of this Epistle we 
read, "I thank my God always on your behalf for the 
grace of God, which is given you by Jesus Christ, that 
in everything ye are enriched by Him ... so 
that ye come behind in no gift ; " and in the twelfth 
Chapter we have these ^ts enumerated as the word 
of wisdom, the word of knowledge, faith, gifts of heal- 
ing, working of miracles, prophecy, discerning of 
spirits, divers kinds of tongues, and the interpretation 
of tongues. We are thus called upon to think of this 
Church in Corinth as probably the most richly en- 
dowed of all Churches with those spiritual powers which 
most directly testified to the immediate presence of the 
Holy Ghost. And surely never Church more needed 
such support. Composed for much the greater part 
of Gentile converts, to whom the Old Testament 
Scriptures could bring but little help, and exposed, in 
all the weakness of inveterate habits scarce yet broken, 
to the incessant temptations of a peculiarly seductive 
world, the Christian Church of Corinth needed special 
aid. Vice in that city of vain delights was endowed 
with all the resources a busy commerce could bestow, 
justified and encouraged by all the sophistry and all 
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the poetry of the wittiest of men, and sanctioned deKber- 
ately by the usages of a popular religion. The bazaars 
were thronged with busy merchants from the east and 
the west, exchanging the riches of two worlds; 
the schools were occupied by infidel philosophers of the 
subtlest intellect ; the temple was the temple of the 
goddess of lust, and a thousand prostitutes watched 
behind her gates. To Corinthize was the equivalent in 
Greece for " to lead a profligate life.'* Imagine, then, 
a Christian convert who, in a time of bitter remorse, 
had heard of the crucified Saviour, had found in Him 
the only hope for a soul so fallen as his own, had 
believed and had been baptized ; imagine such an one, 
when the hour of temptation comes round again, and 
the old passions, too long gratified, freely demand their 
accustomed indulgence, and the old excuses again pre- 
sent themselves to his mind, the old doubts, the old 
opportunities recur ; imagine such an one striving to 
withstand the terrible sarcasms of the world against 
his faith in a crucified Jew, and to resist the horrible 
doubts as to whether, after all, the great truths of 
religion, of God and heaven, and hell, and judgment, 
and the spiritual world, were not the dreams of weak- 
ness and ignorance. How infinitely reassuring to him 
must have been the moment when the company of the 
Christians, having come together, the Spirit of the 
living God descended upon him, and standing up 

£ 
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among his brethren, in a rapture of exquisite religious 
emotion, he poured forth in a strange language he had 
never learned, the mysterious utterances of the Holy 
Ghost. In that hour his awful worship in the Spirit 
made real for him the things of the eternal world; 
and the wealth, and wisdom, and pleasure, and sin of 
Corinth vanished from his sight as mere fantasies that 
could not occupy the thoughts and wishes of a child 
of God. 

The Lord Christ was mindful of His Church and 
poured out upon His poor tempted brethren still on 
earth the abundant gifts of the Holy Ghost, to sustain 
them in their sore distress. Was God ever wanting to 
His people ? But, alas ! was there ever a gift of Gtod 
which men did not abuse ? We must look again at the 
Corinthian Church. As we read their storv we see 
afresh how needful all these aids were to them — we see, 
and, thinking of ourselves, we shudder as we see, all the 
old faults of their unconverted character reappearing ; 
we see how necessary, at once, are the spiritual aids 
afforded them, and how hopelessly useless, if not used 
aright. The privilege of the Christian is not immunity 
from temptation — is not the disappearance of his old 
nature and habits. It is only freedom £rom condem- 
nation, and strength at hand to conquer these. The 
Corinthians quickly forgot what poor ignorant, sinM 
men they were ; they became proud of their spiritual 
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gifts^ as if they were marks of exaltation and not con- 
fessions of weakness ; they boasted in them as a glory, 
and used them in a spirit of self-gratulation ; and thus 
they came to choose among them, as best, whatever was 
most awesome and mysterious ; they cared not for the 
profit of the Church, but only for individual honour 
and the indulgence of private spiritual emotion ; until, 
at last, if you had entered, some Lord's Day, their 
assembly, you would have found the whole community 
of them, so to say, speaking strange tongues at once, in 
most barren confusion ; or else striving together for the 
preference, each wholly intent on exercising his own 
spiritual gift, gratifying his own love of power or 
honour, seeking some end of his own, and despising 
those endowed with less showy gifts ; just as we, my 
brethren, may find ourselves pressing on in the search 
after desirable things, which we very piously acknow- 
ledge to be the gifts of God, and most thoughtlessly 
and selfishly pushing aside those that stand in our way; 
just as we may find ourselves despising othei*8, whose 
attainments, or position, or natural qualities, or lot in 
life, seem to us less showy than our own ; and just as 
we cenefmously judge others, mocking at their mistakes, 
which we diligently observe, and congratulate ourselves 
on our own excellencies, which we carefully count, using 
those many advantages with which God has endowed 
us, as a protection against our peculiar temptations, as 
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if they were proofs of some particular virtue in ourselves ; 
like the rich man, faring sumptuously every day, and 
despising others as beggars, to our greater contentment. 
Just as we may find ourselves doing these things, the 
Corinthians erred ; and very sadly and very diligently, 
and not without some severity, the Apostle labours to 
correct these mournful abuses. He explains to them 
that all gifts, great and small, are the gifts of the same 
Holy Spirit of God. He tells them that they are 
bestowed according to the will of the Holy Ghost, and 
he impresses it on them that they are given to be 
rightly used ; that is, for the profit of all. He teaches 
them that the Church is the body of Christ ; that every 
member of it is a member of Christ ; that each one is 
necessary to it, and has his own particular functions to 
perform in it, which he alone can perform. He bids 
them, as they are ignorant of what particular use the 
Spirit intends them for, to covet earnestly the best 
gifts. 

It is largely by and through our own conscious 
striving that the Holy Spirit fits us for our place and 
office in the body of Christ. He urges upon us, there- 
fore, to seek the best things. But what are the best ? 
Not the most awesome, not the most showy, not those 
which bring the greatest individual honour or comfort, 
but the most useful. And, therefore, when he says. 
Covet earnestly the best gifts, he adds, / show to you, 
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moreover y a superexcellent way. And then lie bursts 
upon them with that most beautiful, but most searching, 
most overwhelming glory of love, in the full blaze of 
which their miserable mistakes, their vanity, their 
meanness, their ingratitude, their unkindness and selfish- 
ness stand out, exposed and condemned, in hideous relief. 
O, ye Corinthians ! to what end do ye seek and enjoy 
these spiritual gifts? what do you want with them? 
why do you use them ? Your wonderful tongues and 
your miracles, they are not religion, they [are not the 
essential good. That talent you pride yourself on, or 
-which you enviously long after ; that knowledge you 
are accumulating ; those Holy Orders you are seeking ; 
that position you promise yourself ; that wealth, that 
home, that comfort, that immunity from so many evils 
you enjoy, or wish to enjoy, for which you labour and 
you pray, what do you want with it all ? 

Of itself, whatever it be, human or superhuman, you 
may have it all without having the essential good — love, 
and, if so, you are worse than contemptible ; you are 
nothing, and all you have or wish for, all you boast 
yourself in, profits you nothing. Better to be the lowest 
among those you despise : the most ignorant, the most 
unendowed, having no name or place among men, 
whom you laughed at yesterday for his awkward folly, 
hut who yet has the love — the God-given essential love 
— ^in his heart, than you, with all your splendid attain- 
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ments ! — splendid ! how can I say splendid, O ye Corin- 
thians, since nothing is beautiful but charity ? Think 
of her virtues ; how she suffereth long and is kind ; how 
she envieth not, is not puffed up, seeketh not her own, 
thinketh no evil, rejoiceth in the truth, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endure th all things ! Was 
this, then, the manner of your conduct — of your gifts ? 
Was there this humility when your brothers fell into such 
grievous sin ? was it in this spirit you broke up into 
parties, one against another : for Paul and for ApoUos, 
for Cephas and for Christ ? Was it this grace you exhi- 
bited in those love-feasts, where you paraded your riches 
and shamed God's power, and presented yourselves at 
the Table of the Lord, with thoughts of your own wealth 
aiid condition, despising your neighbours P And when, 
boasting in your superior knowledge, you conmiitted 
yourselves to a very doubtful course, perilling the souls 
of weaker brethren, was it a beauty like this your gift 
displayed ? In the knowledge that you possess or wish 
for, in the good opinion of others, the rank in life, the 
position in God's Church you have or wish for, are you 
really only seeking means and opportunities for the 
exercise of love, arming your love for God and men 
with weapons which will enable it to conquer, furnish- 
ing it with ample means for expression ? Is it for this 
you value your talent, your health, your happy home, 
your lot in life, the thousand circumstances in which 
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you congratulate yourselves and despise others P Is it 
for this you value them ? — ^because they are so many 
means for enabling your charity to exercise her god- 
like virtues and bless the world ! If not, how false 
and vain is your utterly mistaken life ; for all that you 
have is only means, and shall quickly perish altogether, 
useless if it have not wrought some worthy end ; for 
love, as it is the only good and the only beautiful, is the 
only true and lasting. Those gifts of prophesies, those 
tongues, those raptures of the Spirit, are all transitory, 
and shall presently perish. Nay, use them at the best 
and they are still but means to an end, or else the mere 
imperfect and fragmentary expressions of a Spirit not 
yet revealed in all its power. Love, the beginning and 
the end of all, alone is true, is lasting. When perfec- 
tion of development shall have obliterated for ever all 
distinctions of less or more in other things, love shall 
still be the same true life of the heart. All your talent, 
your knowledge, your position, your peculiar privileges, 
all the desirable things with which God has endowed 
you, or for which you seek ; these pass away, and soli- 
tary and bereft, your soul shall enter the eternal world 
naked and worthless, unless clothed in love. Aye ; the 
very best of those things you now seek to enjoy will 
seem to you but the toys of childhood to be put away — 
in comparison of that maturity, when love will still be 
your unchanged and eternal companion. 0, ye Co^rin- 
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thians ! what are you living for and seeking for ? 
Desire, indeed, spiritual gifts ; zealously affect them — 
pray for them, strive for them, — it may please God to 
give them or to withhold them, but, at least, it was well 
that it was in thine heart ; they are good things, to be 
sought for in a right spirit, to be used to a noble pur- 
pose ; but, while you desire them, be sure you follow — 
pursue charity. Charity is to be the object in view 
towards which you constantly and surely advance, what- 
ever you desire. Charity, the essential thing, without 
which all else is worse than useless. Charity ! the good, 
the beautiful, the true. 

Thus, I think, St. Paul speaks to us Corinthians, and 
in speaking searches our hearts, corrects us, condemns 
us. Is love, indeed, the motive of our life ? Fix on any 
object you have in view, is it charity which has set 
your heart upon it ? Think of any joy or privilege 
you possess, is it for the sake of charity you value it ? 
Why do I speak these words to you ; is it, indeed, charity 
which has urged me? Love, it seems to us, is the 
easiest thing, it is so beautiful, so natural, commends 
itself so readily to us, is so unquestionably right. But, in 
truth, love like this is the hardest thing; and in practice 
we are well content if we can discern any appearance 
of it in our mingled motives to action ; aye, and often 
letting it go altogether, we fall back upon duty — duty 
which is frequently only self-worship. " I do my duty ; " 
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T-ery good ; but this does not make you a Christian. 
Christian does not mean one who does his duty, it means 
one who has learnt at the foot of the cross to love — at 
the foot of the cross ; for it is not alone by reading 
oftentimes the 13th of 1st Corinthians that one becomes 
charitable. It needs that we should see those glowing 
words, that perfect spirit, take to itself flesh, that we 
should see the chapter become incarnate, and witness in 
the life of Jesus all this language reappear in action. 
How does He assure us, willing in our sullen unbelief 
to ascribe His conduct to obedience or holiness or any 
other motive rather than love to us, that it was truly 
and indeed charity, personal love to us, which moved 
Him to undertake our sins and misery : " God so loved 
the world." " Greater love hath no man than this, that 
he lay down his life for his friends." " When He saw the 
midtitudes He had compassion on them." When He met 
the widow of Nain weeping behind the bier of her only 
son, " He had compassion on her, and said. Weep not." 
Whatever other end was accomplished in all His 
miracles, in His words of wisdom, in His agony in 
Gethsemane, in His death upon the cross — ^it was love, 
too, that was manifested there, love to us, which it is 
the grossest injustice to Him to doubt or forget. What 
but love was it which suffered so long the enmity of 
the rulers, the wayward fancy of the multitude, the 
weary worldliness of His own disciples, so that to the 
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end He forgave them and prayed for them. What but 
love to us could be so humble, washing the disciples' 
feet ; " not seeking her own," "Let these go their way;" 
" not easily provoked," speechless when they smote Him ; 
"bearing all things," even our infirmities, "Himself 
took our infirmities and bare our sicknesses;" "believing 
all things," still trusting: sinful men though all forsook 
Him; dying for them in the faith that His trust in them 
would beget within them a trust in Him at last, "I, if I 
be lifted up, shall draw all men unto me ; " hoping all 
things," sparing no effort for men while life lasted, 
seeking to create repentance even in the son ot per- 
dition with that last most heart-piercing question, 
" Friend, wherefore art thou come ?" " enduring all 
things," all things truly and for once; for what did He 
not endure — for us — this Love of God ! And when the 
plentitude of His power came, and the time for separate 
miracles was past, what but love was it which remained 
still true to us, abiding for evermore a Priest at God's 
right hand P What but love makes those continual inter- 
cessions which day by day forgive our perpetual sin and 
help us forward to the sinless abiding with Himself. 
Let this love, then, which the Apostle describes, search ua 
out and condemn us ; we only gaze upon it with mor*^ 
faithful, though with tearfnl eyes, and as we gaze, ^\^ 
fashions itself into the form of the Son of God come doi 
to bless us sinners. Be perfect, thou perfect Love ; 
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perfect even to our condemnation, for in Thy perfection 

^we see arise pardon eren for sinners, and with pardon 

strength ; for the love that died for us lives for our 

help and will not let us go till it has given itself 

wholly to us and made us altogether one with itself. 



SERMON VI. 



NAAMAN THE SYRIAN. 

PBBAOHED AT ST. JOHN's OHAPEL, HAXPSTEAD, AUGUST 26TH, 1877. 

(xobning). 



I. 

Ltjkb IV. 27. 

** And many lepers were in Israel in the time of Elimu tJu 
prophet; and none of them was cleansed^ saving Ifaamon Hu 
Syrian,^^ 



As a beautiful insect curiously entangled in a drop of 
translucent amber, so is the story of the Syrian Naaman 
in the midst of the history of God's people. One 
reason for its presence there is to be found in the pa^ 
ticular application which our Lord makes of it in oar 
text. This I propose to consider with you to-night 
Another reason is to be found in the fact itself of Naaman's 
cure, and the glory of God revealed in it. Just as the 
fly in the amber tells us of a life long ages back, and 
God's wondrous care and wisdom displayed in it»in 
every way like what we are conversant with torday; 
so does this story of a human soul belonging to a time 
many centuries old, present to us the familiar workings 
of our hearts, and reveal to us the grace of our Gfodi 
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^hich never grows old, but is fresh and true for us to- 
lay as then it was. And truly the first thought which 
nggests itself at sight of this remarkable record is that 
he Lord, the Holy Ghost, holds the history of a human 
loul to be unspeakably precious. How dear to God is 
ihe story of a single life, seeing that He thus preserves 
it and lingers over the record of it ! In these days, 
when a kind of vapid liberalism prevails, and the wel- 
fare of the whole race is set forth and insisted on in 
such sort as to crush individual life, and a kind of 
abstract humanity begins to cry down and ignore the 
rightful claim of each human heart to live and to love and 
to be loved — at such a time it is an exceeding consolation 
to find the soul of a single man so precious in God's 
book. There is an impressive consistency in the testi- 
mony of Scripture on this point. If one part declares 
in doctrinal language the need and manner of a personal 
connection with the Cross of Christ, other parts again 
aud again pause over the fortunes of some one poor soul, 
as if these after all were the only real interests to re- 
gard. Thus it happens in this particular case, that all 
the history of the chosen people of God, and their rela- 
tion to neighbouring nations, the story of the rise and 
fall of empires, and of the great movements through 
>vhich the world's progress is developed — all this stands 
etill, while the narrative of one poor man, a heathen 
leper, claims the whole attention of the reader of God's 
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book. For this the High Priest, the Temple and its 
sacred ritual, the fortunes of the Hoyal House^ the 
politics of Israel, are all forgotten. The King's name 
is not even mentioned; but we see through his rent 
garments that politics are powerless, and the might of 
armies of no account in the presence of the needs of one 
poor human soul. It was surely God's great purpose 
that day to make known His gracious regard to a 
suffering sinful man, and that is His purpose this day 
also. To this end has this record been read in your ears, 
that you may know how God to-day regards every soul 
among us. God's great love is conspicuously set forth 
in the narrative. 

But in an equally marked manner, just as emphati- 
cally defined as the clear fact of God's love, is set forth 
the method of His love. 

Men, nowadays, with an easy liberality, give away a 
heaven that is not their own ; and throwing wide the 
gates of the kingdom, bid all men welcome to enjoy 
what it costs them nothing to give. But not so lightly 
does God esteem the cross and passion of His own Son. 
The gate is strait and the way is narrow that leadeth 
unto life ; because Go(P9 love is holy^ Oh, believe that the 
fact of it is as wide as all humanity, as deep as the lowest 
sin ; but believe also that the method of it is as 
narrow as the strait gate. For God's love cannot 
strengthen us in sin or for sin ; if it save us at all, it 
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must be from sin, for God's love is holy. It can give 
lis, who are sinners, the cross of Christ, the blood of 
Christ ; but it demands of us, just because we are sinners, 
that we come to our God by the path of the Atonement 
which He has appointed. 

Let us see how this story sets forth these two parti- 
culars — ^the broad fact of God's love, and the narrow 
method of it. 

I. Look at the man who is the chosen object of God's 
love. He is, as regards the covenant of Israel, thrice 
accursed. In order to teach mankind the essential 
lesson of God's holiness, without which it is impossible 
to receive His love, it pleased Him to separate for Him- 
self one nation to be near Him. The thought of His 
holiness was bound up in the segregation of this nation, 
among whom He dwelt, and who were called by His 
Name. The Jew was to know himself a Jew by sepa- 
ration from the heathen. Thus a heathen man, by his 
distance from God, by the impossibility of his recogni- 
tion, by his absolute rejection from all share in the 
worship or privileges of the chosen people of God, was 
the very means and instrument of enforcing by this 
treatment of him, the truth that God was holy. His 
rejection was thus in a manner essential to the thought 
of God's holiness, in the Jewish economy. Now, this 
Naaman was a heathen man. 

God had given His truth to Israel as a sacred deposit ; 
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their existence as a nation was necessary to preserve 
this deposit ; every attack upon them perilled its life. 
The Syrians had lately been in conflict with Israel and 
had been victorious. They were specially, at that time, 
enemies to the commonwealth of Israel. This man was 
a Syrian ; nay, he was a famous captain of their hosts. 
Josephus, who makes no mention of this marvellous 
story of the Syrian's case, does, nevertheless, preserve 
to us the name of Naaman. He records the Jewish 
legend, that the man who shot the fatal arrow which 
slew King Ahab, and lost to Israel the day of Ramoth- 
Gilead, was Naaman. The man shot the arrrow at a 
venture, that is, as we more correctly read it, in his sim- 
plicity, not knowing that the warrior he aimed at was 
the King of Israel. Our present chapter declares that 
the Lord had given victory to Syria by Naaman. It is 
not impossible that this death-blow is thus alluded to ; 
but whatever be the value of the tradition, Naaman was 
a conspicuous enemy to the people of God. 

Yet this is not all. What he was by race, what he 
was by circumstances, that was he in a still deeper 
degree, and in an exclusively personal manner, by his 
infirmity. The highly artificial and elaborate polity of 
Israel was full of types and pictures. Ethical truth 
was taught by visible symbol and external rite. Prayer 
had its picture in the fragrant incense ; and atonement 
in the sacrifice ; purity was embodied in external dis- 
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tinctions of meats^ and truth in the texture of one's 
robes. Sin also had its picture. The picture of sin 
•was leprosy. This is apt to be overlooked when, by a 
popular error, leprosy is supposed to be infectious, and 
the regulations of Moses taken to be wholly sanitary. 
There is nothing in Scripture to imply that leprosy was 
infectious ; the disease, as we know it in India, is not 
infectious. In Israel indeed, the leper, though he were 
the king himself, was compelled to dwell apart and 
refused entrance into the congregation ; but in India, 
the other day, a rajah, who is a leper, was welcomed to 
the Durbar of the Prince of Wales, and is wont to con- 
duct all the affairs of his dependency. So was Naaman, 
though a leper, captain of the hod of the King of Syria, 
The treatment of the leper in Israel then was pictorial 
and not otherwise necessary. We read in it the inten- 
tion thus to mark this disease as a very embodiment of 
sin : to all the hideous associations of the malady was 
added this — that it symbolized sin. Hence the leper 
was separated from house and home, family and friends, 
and from the congregation of God's people ; with rent 
garments and covered mouth he stood afar off and cried 
*' unclean, unclean ;" lest, haply, anyone should ap- 
proach him. Careful chapters in Leviticus are occupied 
with minute regulations about the treatment of him, 
till a terrible horror settles down upon his person, and 
he is branded with the mark of infamy and disgrace. 
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One gleam of strange promise is, howeyer, permitted to 
shine through, the awful law of leprosy. No human 
power could, indeed, avail to cure it ; but yet a ritual 
for celebrating and announcing its cure is provided. 
Thus was its similitude to sin completed. Now, Naaman 
was a leper. A heathen, an enemy, a leper : this is the 
man whom God's grace — passing over all Israel — ^visits 
with mercy and love ! Surely in him we see all 
heathendom draw nigh to God in the day of visitation. 
Here is the broad fact of God's exceeding love. Let 
every soul see and believe. 

II. But the method of that love is no less revealed in 
this strange, sweet story. With what life and rapid 
movement the whole changing scene is brought before 
us! We hear the trampling of the horses and the 
rattle of the chariots. We see the groups of attend- 
ants and the costly bales of Damascus goods. We seem 
to see the very changes of the man's features, as hope 
gives way to rage, and rage again to hope, and hope at 
last to gratitude. Perhaps the first important thought, 
however, which strikes us as we read, is of the wonder- 
ful repetition of providences, by which the action of the 
story is determined — the bands of marauders; their 
capture of the maid ; her casual remark ; the report of 
it; the king's attention to it ; — without the royal con- 
sent, how could Naaman have ventured on such a 
journey? — the conduct of the king of Israel perilling 
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the whole for a dreadful moment ; the story reaching 
Elisha ; the rage of Naaman when all seems lost again ; 
and his repentance ! All these points of crisis in the 
soul's history teach us how dependent we are on a 
gracious over-ruling Wisdom. 

And this exhibition of the control of grace prepares 
us for the doctrinal meaning of the cure prescribed — 
" Ooy wash seven times in Jordan^* This Jordan was 
chosen with a purpose. From its first pure fountains 
on the slopes of Lebanon it descends a rapid incline to 
the depths of the Sea of Death. After leaving the 
lakes of Galilee it stays itself upon the slope by innu- 
merable windings, in the sixty miles of its direct 
distance making a channel two hundred miles long, till 
at last its turbid waters, with all their burden, plunge 
into the Dead Sea, and are lost in its bitter barrenness. 
Thus, notably, is it the great divider separating the 
original Holy Land from the nations beyond. Nothing 
may pass from heathendom to Palestine that has not 
dipped in its waves. Israel, itself, was baptized in 
Jordan or ever it entered Canaan. In baptism 
there are two parts — a death to sin and a new life to 
righteousness. The death to sin was symbolized at the 
Red Sea, when Egypt was forsaken and her armies lay 
drowned and dead on the shore in the sight of all 
Israel ; but the new life was long in coming. Forty 
years of unbelief intervened, before Israel could possess 
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the Holy Land. At length, when unbelief had died in 
the wilderness, Israel crossed the Jordan, and was bap- 
tized into the new life of righteousness. Joshua, their 
leader, by a peculiar rite, signified this truth (see Josh, 
iv. 8, 9). He buried in the waters of the river, twelve 
stones, one for each tribe, where the feet of the priests 
had stood. Thus was the past life laid down beneath 
the flood. And he took from the midst of the river 
twelve stones, for each tribe one, and set them up upon 
the hither side for a perpetual memorial of the new life 
received in the midst of the separating waters. Thus 
did the waters of Jordan become significant for ever- 
more. And when long centuries afterwards the Herald 
of the new kingdom began to proclaim its near approach, 
he demanded of every Israelite, as the condition of 
entrance into it, that confessing himself no better than 
a heathen, he should cross the mystic Jordan and only 
so receive the new life. John came preaching and 
saying : ^^Repent ye ; 1or the kingdom of heaven is at hand. 
. . Then went out to him Jerusalem and all Judea , 
and were baptized of him in Jordan^ confessing their sins J' 
Here, then, the covenant of Israel is recognized. To 
wash in Jordan is to enter through the only door into 
the privileges and enjoyments of the chosen people. 
All their history and all their ritual, with its continual 
appeal to atonement, is involved in this. It is a direct 
and unmistakable recognition of the narrow method of 
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God^s love — ^the one only revealed way of access to God, 
who is holy as well as loving. 

Naaman, to be sure, did not know all this. But he 
did know that the land of Israel was preferred to the 
land of Syria, and that the washing in Jordan, the great 
river of separation, had thus a meaning not to be found 
in the rivers of Damascus. Knowing well the choice 
he made, he descended to the Jordan ; and, when the 
cure had confirmed his faith, he desired two mules 
burden of the earth of that land to which his new life 
now truly belonged. 

Let us gather a few last thoughts from this story of 
God's love and the method of it. 

(a.) Is it not abundantly evident that God's sovereign 
love is, indeed, the truest and best hope for man ! All 
Christian people do not hold with me in this ; but this 
is my sure hope. I believe in free will ; I believe also 
in God's sovereignty ; but it is this, and not the other, 
which is our hope. Left to ourselves, what, alas ! do we 
choose I It is God's love which saves us. Is not the 
whole matter safest in His hands P 

(6.) The means He has appointed for our salvation, 
however mysterious — and who can pretend to have 
fathomed their meaning — may, nevertheless, be justified 
fully by reasons beyond our present imagining. As 
!Naaman Uttle knew the significance we easily perceive 
in the command to wash in Jordan, and yet obeyed and 
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was healed, so may we, with but small understanding 
of the mystery of the cross, be joyfully saved by it, 
through faithful, obedient acceptance of God's means of 
mercy. 

(c.) Note once more, that the means offered are 
peremptory, as well as sufficient. They come to us 
with the authority of a command — Oo, wash. There 
are some who are asking, " may I believe ?" It is not 
ma^y but musL " Go, wash : " God commands you to 
accept His Gospel. At your awful peril you refuse. 
To-day He tells you. Go, To this end was this story 
read in your ears — that you might know the command 
of God's love to you. 

And if peremptory then, also abundantly sufficient : 
His flesh came again as the flesh of a child. The guilt 
and the power of sin equally gone ; the heathen admitted 
to the commonwealth of Israel; the enemy brought 
nigh; the leper cleansed and received in the home of 
the elect ; family and friends given back to him ; the 
days of separation and distance- keeping gone for ever- 
more ; a child henceforth, free of all the Father's house. 
This is what Christ's Gospel has done for some of us — ^is 
able to do for all : giving us a title to look up and call 
God Himself our Father, and giving us power to strive 
with the evil in and around us, with the certainty of 
final everlasting victory. 
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II. 

Luke iv. 27. 

" And many lepers were in Israel in the time of Eliseus the 
prophet : and none of them was cleansed^ saving Naaman 
the Syrian. 



This morning our meditation was on the fact and 
method of God's most gracious love, as set forth in the 
story of Naaman. This evening there remains to con- 
sider the peculiar lesson drawn from this story by 
Christ at Nazareth. It is a lesson eminently suitable 
to our particular needs, dear brethren, surrounded as 
we are with Christian privileges from our infancy. It 
points out the danger of the abuse of privileges and 
opportunities ; and gives an indication also of the most 
effective safeguard against the danger. 

The evil of familiarity is proverbial ; how readily it 
breeds contempt, turning great gain to loss. The 
blessings that are meant are often not even known till 
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lost. It is frequently the stranger who has the clearest 
judgment in the too familiar question ; who is the first 

to recognise and appreciate beauty in the too accus- 
tomed scene. So it is in holy things. The riches of 
God's exceeding grace cease to astonish and humble 
the soul to whom the story of them has become a trite 
household word — the splendours of heaven, the peace 
of pardon, the security of the Comforter's companion- 
ship, the unfailing counsel of God's word, the miracle of 
the Atonement, the amazing power and ease that come 
of prayer, lose their potency to move the heart of man 
by reason of abused intimacy with the form and sound 
of them. Even the very face of Jesus, because it is so 
constant in its tender attention, is in danger of being for 
a moment held insipid in comparison with some fresh 
excitement. There is a kind of monotony in the un- 
disturbed perfection of the Holy One to the soul grown 
stupid through indulgence or infirmity ; even as the 
Greek ostracised Aristides through mere irritation that 
he was always called " the Just," so the soiJ wearies 
of the high excellence which demands incessant recog- 
nition. And this danger, if it is fatal to the many 
who have no deep conviction of their own need of 
heavenly truth, is not harmless even to the Christian; 
an apathy creeps over the devout soul at times, 
distinctly due to its familiarity with things divine.* 
they lose for the moment their freshness and attractive- 
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nessy though they do not lose their power. In Alpine 
regions the visitor is entranced with the magnificence 
of the scene he traverses, while the native peasant 
he passes on the road goes his way with bent head, 
and downcast eyes, thoughtful only of his sick child, 
or the bargain he has just made with a neighbour. 
But the traveller returns to his house and his business 
in the far off commonplace city, and well content with 
its comforts and engagements there will live ; while the 
peasant, separated from the mountain home he seemed 
so little to regard, presently pines away in restless long- 
ing for it, and cannot live apart, with whatever comfort 
surrounded. So the Christian, however much at times 
he suffers passing anxieties to sadden a heart, which 
the peace of God he lives in ought to keep always 
happy, if he be wholly removed from that Lord in 
whose presence he has dared to be petulant, finds all 
other comfort to be only hell. This, to be sure, is true, 
and we know it, brethren ; yet we would fain have the 
love of Christ and joy in Him always fresh to us, and 
we hold it to be loss indeed, when the clear, bright, 
living truths of His Gospel lose any of their force and 
meaning through mere familiarity with the sound of 
them. Still more terrible it is, if the sweet and awful 
story of the Cross, too often heard with little heed, be- 
comes the signal for weariness, grows increasingly 
tedious, deadens the affections it ought to quicken, and 
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by its very nearness and tenderness and humility, loses 
for ever the power to create thought or feeling. 

As a safeguard against so sad a loss to the Christian, 
80 hopeless a ruin to the unbeliever, the Saviour's words 
suggest the chiefest means of remedy. If it is the 
stranger who has the liveliest sense of the power of the 
truth, become again a stranger, that you may feel and 
adore ; realize your true position as wholly unentitled 
to your high privileges, so shall they assume again their 
rightful influence over you. This is what the Saviour 
seems to teach us. 

Nazareth was a secluded town among the hills of 
Galilee, little known and of less reputo among those 
familiar with it. There is no mention of it in the Old 
Testament, nor does the historian Josephus speak of it. 
The New Testament bears witness to the disfavour with 
which it was regarded: what Galilee was to Judea that 
was Nazareth to Galilee. (John. vii. 62, and L 46). In 
this retired spot the Son of God lived as man some 
thirty years. 

And here one cannot help pausing to remark on the 
significant silence with which the Gospel narratives 
treat this period of our Lord's history. Nazareth in its 
immentioned obscurity fitly expresses the seclusion of 
these years buried for ever in its oblivion. What can 
this mean P If that theory of the Saviour's life and being 
were true which represents Him as only a man, the 
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Talae of whose life and death must needs be restricted 
to the influence of His example, why is so large a por- 
tion of his life hidden from us P And why again is 
just that part of His life concealed, which was most 
like our own, unprotected from the ordinary temptations 
and trials of life by any official reserve or prerogative of 
peculiar immunity ; and that short portion given us, 
when He had adopted a positign in a certain sense 
unique and altogether removed from the common life of 
men by its official peculiarities, immunities, and exclusive 
conditions ? The oblivion in which His life at Nazareth 
is wrapt, in contrast with the fourfold recital of the pas- 
sion and death of the Lord, is fatal to the theory which 
would find in Him nothing more than the great 
Exemplar among men. 

But to return to this thought of His seclusion in 
Nazareth, in connection with the subject before us. It 
is plain that, in such a quiet locality, the Lord must 
have been all the more known to His immediate neigh- 
bours ; when there was so little of intercourse with or 
interest in the external world, there must have been all 
the more intimate familiarity among the townsmen 
themselves. All must have known Jesus, and yet they 
did not for a moment suspect that He was, indeed, the 
Son of God, any more than — what shall I say P — any 
more than many a one perceives the voice of God in the 
Bible, though he read it for thirty years together ! 
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The truth, I suppose, was that they did not think 
about Him in any decisive way. There was no reason 
for forming a final opinion about Him any one day 
more than another. In the even tenor of village life no 
circumstance arose necessitating a decision or even 
challenging it. If, at any time, anyone resolved to 
learn more about this calm, self-contained youth, it was 
easy to postpone the execution of the purpose. It was, 
in fact, with Him, as it is with His Gospel now — so 
many of us hearing it all our lives, familiar with the 
sound of it, have lost the power of being startled with 
so great a truth. It has become for us as the many 
miracles of nature around us, the annual resurrection of 
the spring, the steadfast constancy of the seasons, the 
familiar wonders of our own bodily frame. If no special 
circumstance force us to a conclusive opinion, we suffer 
the whole question of religion to drift ; there appears 
no reason for making a change one day more than 
another; and so we continue to dwell in the very pre- 
sence of the awful powers of the world to come, the 
cross of the Son of God, the ever-accessible throne of 
grace, without once feeling, in its real meaning, the 
influence of them ; or using, for our soul's rescue, the 
glorious, joyful truth revealed around us ! And thus 
too often it happens that when the moment for decision 
arrives, it finds us unready, like the men of Nazareth; 
and we fall all the more irretrievably, because of our 
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familiarity with the truth which ought to have saved 
us. 

A day came at last when Jesus left Nazareth. A 

little after, rumours of a wonderful prophet began to 

reach that place ; and presently the name of Him, as 

Jesus of Nazareth, began to be everywhere mentioned. 

Oh, if it had but been Jesus of Bethlehem ! That might 

have helped Him ; but Jesus of Nazareth can only hurt 

His repute. Even in the village itself it brings Him 

no honour ; they know Him there too well ; they are 

not to be astonished by their familiar townsman. His 

fame still increases — ^the country is full of it. At 

length He approaches. He comes back to Nazareth, 

already famous and honoured in other cities ; He paces 

the well-known street which, for thirty years, he had 

gone up and down ; sees about Him faces He had known 

from childhood ; enters the synagogue, where week by 

week He had sat all those years past ; He takes the 

sacred roll and finds a place, either the appointed or a 

selected passage, reads it in their ears — ^it is a prophecy 

of the Messias — and closing the book He pronounces 

the words : " This day is this Scripture fulfilled in your 

ears.'' He makes here, amongst those who have known 

Him so long, this astounding claim ! But His words 

are very gracious; they cannot but acknowledge that 

His words are singularly gracious : they are almost won 

by them. The claim, however, is so ambitious. He 
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does not seek their help — does not ask their patronage 
or approval in any way ; but demands their homage, 
now after so long a time, and just as if they were on a 
level with others and had not known Him well all these 
years back — this is not to be borne. Let Him keep 
such high demands for strangers ; these people know 
Him too well ; they have got on with Him well enough 
on quite other terms. Who would He now make Him- 
self? He has gone elsewhere doing miracles and 
wonders — why does He not do them here P Is His 
own town not good enough for Him ? Does He come 
back to patronize His betters, and that without exhibit- 
ing the wonderful powers on which He bases His 
assumptions ! 

The Lord, reading their thoughts, gives them two 
answers : — First, He puts their thoughts into words : 
" Ye will surely say unto me this proverb, Physician, heal 
thyself. Whatsoever we have heard done in Capernaum, 
do also here in thy country J^ If He is to have their suf- 
frages, He must submit His claims to them with the 
proper credentials, and sue for their favour by bringing 
some substantial benefit to Himself and His family. 
If they did not know Joseph, the carpenter ; if they 
had not known and seen the carpenter's son in His 
home, among His own family, they might be gain< 
over by speech so gracious ; but knowing, as they did 
His lowly origin, it needed that He should glorif; 
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ZEimself and His father's house before He asked their 
3ioinage. He must not expect personal submission or 
admiration from these — ^years hence His town will be 
Teady to do Him honour ; they will celebrate, perhaps, 
His tercentenary ! 

Is it not our own experience, brethren, that Christians 
who have never tasted the preciousness and power of 
the Gospel are just the last to give any credence to the 
story of its success in other places I 

As His second answer, the Lord points out the causes 

of their unbelief: "Verily, I say unto you, no prophet is 

accepted in his own country, ^^ That is, as we are wont to 

say it, familiarity breeds contempt. Nor will men 

easily accept the good they have failed to discover. 

The Gospel, many are ready to acknowledge, is good 

enough for the ignorant — conversions, pardon of sin. 

Very proper and necessary for the heathen at home or 

abroad ; but, after reading the Bible daily, for many 

years, they have never discovered any such message of 

peace for themselves, and are quite sura they know the 

Qospel as well as others, who profess to find in it so 

Hiuch more. 

The Lord illustrates His answer by reference to two 

of the greatest of Israel's prophets. And here will you 

xnost admire the ambition of the carpenter's son, who 

places Himself as third with Elijah and Elisha; or will 

you rather reverently acknowledge the exceeding humi- 
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lity of the Son of God, who consents to number Himself 
with the children of men and accept their place and 
their lot ! 

By this appeal to Old Testament story the Lord at 
once enforces His claim to be a prophet, and gives 
distinct warning of the perilous position in which the 
men of Nazareth are placing themselves. Like Israel 
in the story of Naaman, Nazareth is apostate. God's 
grace then overleaped the bounds of His own covenant 
people and chose out by preference a heathen, an 
enemy, a leper, a man threefold accursed ; while the 
leprosy of the outcast was transferred to the servant of 
the prophet, who daily stood in his presence and listened 
to his wisdom. All that wonderful story which we 
were considering this morning is thus suddenly, terribly 
realized, or is instantly ready to be realized, here in 
Nazareth. This townsman, after His thirty years of 
sojourn, advances His imperious claim, in this terrible 
suspicion suggesting nothing less than the doom of 
Gehazi on those who fail to recognize and bow to His 
authority ! They understand it all, and are enraged ; 
it will not be their fault if so wild a demand be not 
chastised. His own fellow-citizens, at least, will know 
how to meet such arrogance and avenge it. They 
hurry Him forth; they lead Him to the precipice; they 
will cast Him down and in a moment demonstrate that 
Nazareth knows how to discover and punish the 
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audacity of the villager who had imposed on so many 
strangers. But no ; they cannot hurt Him ; He passes 
through the midst of them and goes His way. The 
day of their visitation is past, and it is elsewhere said : 
He could do there no mighty works, and again, He mar' 
veiled at their unbelief. And this was Nazareth — the 
very home of Jesus for some thirty years ! 

{a.) Doubtless there was in the illustration of iN'aaman, 
with which the Saviour instructed the men of Nazareth, 
plain intimation of that national rejection of the Gospel 
by the Jews, which has proved, in God's mercy, a means 
of grace to the Gentiles. If men fail, God's grace 
cannot be restrained for their failure : it will cast aside 
His own appointed agencies, when they cease to fulfil 
their functions ; it will ignore the restrictions that have 
been abused, and will cleave for itself a path of mercy 
at, so to say, all costs and all risks. Hence, we cannot 
wait for men, in the matter of foreign missions. What 
avails it to speak of the heathen at home — Naaman is 
God's elect. Leave Israel and its many lepers, pass 
over into heathendom and search out Naaman ; for this 
is God's plan and His way. And truly, brethren, to 
sympathize with these far off but elect Naamans is one 
most hopeful method of keeping interest in the Gospel 
alive and fresh. See how Jordan's waters daily prove 
their healing power, that you may rejoice that you have 
been baptized in them and have become clean. 

G 
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(b.) But more particularly there is the personal 
lesson which we have to do with. The storv of Naza- 
reth and of man teaches us that privileges in them- 
selves are inefficacious ; it is the use of them we have to 
regard. Gehazi, the servant of the prophet, knew the 
name of Jehovah, his master's God, and could swear by 
His name ; but his oath was, that he would lie : " As 

the Lord liveth, I will .'' It is to this solemn 

example the Lord points us. Such is Israel, with all 
their privileges; but the cleansed rejoicing Naaman 
knows the power of that holy name, and, though a 
convert of a few hours* growth, has life and joy in the 
Lord for his portion. How, then, shall we escape this 
fearful misuse of our high privileges ? how secure a 
continual freshness and power for the truths grown so 
familiar ? Plainly, by assuming for ourselves, on each 
occasion of deadened feeling or presumptuous indiffer- 
ence, the attitude and position of Naaman, the thrice- 
accurst one : that is to say, by realizing that we are in 
our natural condition in this very position, and that the 
evil nature which is our own is still within us, as un- 
worthy, as unreconciled to God as ever it was. This is 
always possible for us, as it is always the truth for us. 
Become Naaman again, and God's grace will indeed be 
grace for you. Go back to the beginning of things ; it 
is the safest and truest position. When everything 
else fails, this still remains : "Well, I will let all go; 
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Xiord, I come to Thee as if I never came before^ bring- 
ing this cold hearty this wanton spirit, this rebellious 
will; I come as the leper, heal me; I come as the 
enemy, to be reconciled by Thy blood ; I come as the 
alien, to be brought near by Thee, my kinsman and my 
God ! " It was thus St. Paul brought his erring brother 
Apostle back to true views, when, for a moment, he had 
forgotten the grace by which he stood and begun to 
trust to empty privileges. "We, he said, though Jews, 
and not sinners of the Gentiles, do yet become as sin- 
ners that we may be saved by Christ : not that Christ 
is the minister of sin, but that we have learned through 
Him what our real condition is. So we may paraphrase 
that remarkable passage in Gal. ii. 

And even from the beginning the same safety was 

provided in the ritual of the Jewish law. In words 

that have increased meaning and distinctness since the 

days of Naaman, and the comment of the incident at 

Kazareth, and the words of the Saviour there, the 

Israelite 'who had entered into the fulness of privilege 

Was taught in the moment of thankful recognition of 

this blessedness to strip himself of all manner of claim 

to it, and to acknowledge that he stood only by the 

Sovereign grace of God. When he had come into the 

promised land and possessed it, he was to take of the 

first fruits of the soil and present himself before the 

priest with this acknowledgment and this confession. 
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I profess this day unto the Lord thy Ood that I am come 
into the country which the Lord sware unto our fathers 
for to give us; and when the priest had taken the 
offering and set it down by the altar of God, the 
Israelite was to continue, and say before the Lord his 
God, a Syrian ready to perish was my father — yea, even 
a Naaman, afflicted with the leprosy of sin — and when 
we cried unto the Lord He delivered us, and brought 
us into this land, and now, behold, T have brought the first 
fruits of the land which Thou, Lord, hast given me; and 
so he was to rejoice before the Lord ! (Deut. xxvi. 1-11.) 
Thus is the great truth of our natural sinfulness and un- 
worthiness to be recognised before God, that the Gospel 
of His grace may retain for us its freshness and its power, 
and we shall unite the joyful life and gratitude of 
Naaman with the nearness and blessed privileges of an 
Israelite indeed, in whose spirit there is no guile. 



TWIN SEEMONS 

ON 

SYMPATHY. 



SERMON VIII. 



I. 
CHEIST SHEWS SYMPATHY TOWAED 

US. 

FBBAGHED AT ST. JOHN's OHAFEL, HAUFSTBAD, AUaiTST 19, 1877. 



St. Mark vn. 33-34. 

** And JETe took him aside from the multitude, and put his 
fingers into his ears, and he spit, and touched his tongue; 
and looking up to heaven^ He sighed, and saith unto him, 
Ephphatha, that is, Be opened.^ ^ 



If it be true, that " one touch of nature makes the 
"^rhole world kin/* then the most genuinely natural man 
liolds in himself the secret of a marvellous empire over 
human feeling. He carries in his bosom the voice 
Vhich will awaken echoes wherever it is heard ; his life 
Bnd actions have a pathetic familiarity in them, which 
claims the aflfection of every soul. I suppose the expla- 
nation of this power lies in the fact, that every one of us 
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is yearning after a better self — some ideal of ourselves, 
with which we would gladly identify ourselves. And 
we welcome this, or any appearance of this, wherever 
we find it. Certain it is, that what moves us has in it 
something which we recognize as our own. The poetry, 
the painting, the music which touches us sets before us 
feelings which belong to us — ^which we believe would 
be or even have been, ours ; so that we have a sense of 
ownership in that which excites our feeling, not to say, 
of identity with it. We are ready to say, " that is me !" 
or, if not, at least, " that is mine ! " Mere imitation is 
not art ; there must be in the scene or sound which 
moves us a representation of the thought or feeling we 
have, or know we could have. 

Now, the most human man that ever was, is Jesus 
Himself. Every other man has a limited nature, some 
more narrow, some less narrow. Everyone has his own 
idiosjmcrasy, his own selfishness, his own characteristic, 
distinctive qualities. But Christ is human nature it- 
self. Men are like the lakes and rivers of the earth ; 
all of them water, to be sure, but how various in 
condition, in circumstance, in colour, in form, in char- 
acter! Commonplace rills and streams in tens of 
thousands, and majestic world-famous rivers in units 
— ^waters impetuous and still, flowing and stagnate, 
pure and befouled — all of them shaped and limited by 
their own bed or channel. Christ is like the sea I water, 
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too, but unbounded, unsbaped, flowing all over tbe 
eartby batbing every sbore, botb impetuous and placid, 
baying its majestic stretcbes and its gentle familiar 
inlets and bays lovingly embosomed in many a coast — 
eternally pure, sustained by tbe salt of Divinity. Tbus 
it bappens tbat sympatby between one man and another 
is often nearly impossible ; tbe two bave almost notbing 
in common beyond the fact of their humanity; but 
Christ touches both ; His wider nature includes both of 
theirs. One soul is like a lonely tarn far up among the 
mountains, reflecting in its still bosom the stars of 
heaven, or the uplifted peaks around it, or shrouded 
betimes in thick clouds, which only visit solitary con- 
templation. Another is like the active vigorous stream, 
forcing its way with loud impetuosity among the rocks, 
happy rather to make itself heard and felt, useful and 
used, than in quiet reflection to wait and learn. What 
have these two in common ? how shall one understand 
or appreciate the other? But the sea has its quiet 
solemn expanses, its mute communings with the stars ; 
it has also its swift active waves full of useful energy. 
Christ is the sea ; all human characters, apart from their 
added sin, have their place in Him ; whatever is human 
is at home with Him ; He is privy to it all. He feels 
the active impulse of the vigorous — feels, too, the repose- 
ful yearnings of the contemplative. There are people 
of whom we truly say, that if they lived together a 
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hundred years, they would never come to understand 
one another. Perhaps there are some here to-day 
who, at least in certain important particulars, haye not 
found anyone to understand them, to sympathise with 
them. It is a joy to think that Christ does understand 
you, does sympathise with you, because your feelings 
and instincts, however peculiar, are human, and His 
nature embraces all humanity. A man may well say, 
Christ is my nearest relation ; my nature touches His 
more often than it does my mother's or my brother's, 
sin only excepted. 

It is this sympathy in Jesus which elicits our faith^ 
and ajBFords foothold for it. The Scriptures, in their 
length and breadth, are the record and revelation of 
this sympathy. 

But while the human sympathy of Jesus has thus its 
place of contact with every man's nature, there are na- 
turally some persons more accessible to it, and some 
less. Some respond quickly to the exhibition of it, 
others, heartless through prejudice, or perversity, or 
despair, are slow to recognise the look of intelligent, 
appreciatory, sympathising love bent upon them, which, 
if they did but see it, would bring to their hearts the 
startling conviction that their secret was read, imder- 
stood, welcomed by the heart of Jesus. 

To-day's Gospel is the story of one of these less ac- 
cessible souls. 
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From the 24th verse we learn that our Lord had 
withdrawn Himself from public notice, and sought re- 
tirement ; " but Se could not be hid.'' That blessed 
Light was too bright and too sweet, the darkness even 
of heathendom could not screen it. His popularity in 
Galilee had awakened the animosity of His enemies ; 
and He did not desire to provoke them too far and too 
fast, nor was the growing excitement created by the 
fame of His miracles altogether useful and helpful. 
He had no desire to be known as a miracle-monger ; 
there was little hope of the rise and growth of true, 
sound views, while so much of mere eager agitation 
and wonderment prevailed. The Lord therefore with- 
drew beyond the limits of Palestine, first into the border 
of Tyre and Sidon, and afterwards, when recognised 
there, into the wild semi-heathen region of the Deca- 
polis. Here too "He cannot be hid" — appeal is made 
to Him, such appeal as He still loves to hear : they ask 
His aid for an afflicted person — they bring unto Him 
one that was deaf, and had an impediment in his speech, 
and they beseech Him to put His hand upon him. The 
Lord is not seeking to do miracles ; but prayer He will 
answer at all costs — especially intercessory prayer. I 
do not know how far the anonymous suppliants in this 
case were influenced by a pure compassion or a lofty 
£aith ; perhaps there was something of satisfaction in 
their minds at having secured so fit a subject for the ex- 
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periment of a miracle. The Lord's subsequent conduct 
may imply this much. But the certain thing is, that 
He had willing regard to their intercession, and was 
eaay to he entreated. Would that more often His 
silences were interrupted by intercessory supplications. 
The patient is difficult to deal with ; his affliction 
is not only aggravated in itself, but it is one which 
isolates the sufferer, making him less accessible to the 
sympathy of faith. He is deaf; no kindly word of 
cheer can reach his dreary heart ; he has an impediment 
in his speech ; if his language be articulated at all it 
was so distressing for him to speak, so painful for 
another to listen, that the attempt to communicate his 
wishes and feelings only ended in a more keenly-felt 
disappointment. No ingenious method existed in those 
days for bridging the awful chasm which separated the 
deaf soul from the rest of men. Christian love, the 
blessed engineer of that and kindred enterprises, was 
not yet among human graces. The poor sufferer dwelt 
in a lonely and suspicious silence. The look of sym- 
pathy was only too sure to be exchanged for a stinging 
smile when once the poor stammerer attempted to 
acknowledge it with his maimed, stuttering speech ; he 
dislikes and is disliked ; he is lonely and bitter ; he can- 
not understand others, even if there be another that 
can understand him. Of himself, such an one would 
not have sought the Lord. Dulness of apprehension, 
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and bitterness of spirit, closed him in from all expec- 
tation or hope of sympathy. But they have brought 
him to the Lord ; perhaps they have succeeded a little 
in disarming his suspicion, or intimating an intention 
of kindness. Still he cannot but feel apprehensive ; he 
shrinks from publicity, looks fearfully from face to face 
to mark the beginning of an attempt to mock his vain 
babblement when he entreats escape. But he is come 
into the presence of Jesus : and the great Healer of 
Israel, with whom you and I have to do, has now under- 
taken the task of dealing with him. Those eyes so 
loving, but withal so true and so holy in their gaze, are 
fixed upon him. Still his restless heart, taught by its 
sin to distrust and to fear always, continue apprehen- 
sive ; is annoyed, at all events, at being the centre of 
attention; dreads, of all things, a "fuss" about him. 
The eager crowd, anxious for the spectacle of wonder, 
do not, cannot understand, his feelings ; but the Lord 
Understands them. See how He deals with this man. 
As He understands and deals with this man, so does He 
Understand and consider for you. He took him aside 
jTrom the multitude. There is to be no "fuss;" the 
miserable stutterings of the poor suflferer are not to be 
Exhibited as a spectacle of interest for the crowd ; he is 
liot to be made an object of public comment even to en- 
liance the moral effect of the miracle. His shrinking, 
sensitive character is understood ; t^nd after that first 
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look, whiclL has won some confidence, tins seeking of 
privacy assures the patient that he has to do with One 
who understands him thoroughly and feels with him* 
What a relief, this privacy ! It is, then, a matter be- 
tween me and my Lord ; He is not demanding of me to 
become a footstep for His ambition. It is my good He 
seeks ; He gives Himself to me ; I am alone with Him. 
•* Be calm," He seems to say, " be reassured ; this 
matter concerns Me and you ; let us see to it together." 
This is the Lord who waits for you to-day. 

But the man is deaf ; how shall he understand that 
cure is intended, and that he must believe in his 
Saviour? The Lord put His fingers into his ears, and 
He spit and touched his tongue. The man knew that his 
infirmity was understood, that the great Healer was 
touching the seat of his affliction, touching it with re- 
spectful sympathy. And truly one hardly knows 
which is more grateful to the long misunderstood and 
bitter soul — ^the tenderness of this careful sympathy, or 
the comfortable assurance that the Lord knows exactly 
what my trouble is, and means Himself to deal with it ! 
The man's confidence is won by the Saviour's sympathy ; 
there is no distrust in the brimming gaze he now 
fastens on the true eyes that bend over him ; the poor 
stammerer believes in Jesus. These signs, however, as 
read by our instructed hearts, mean more. These fingers, 
and this spittle, they tell of Incarnation, oneness of flesh. 
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He lias taken our nature upon Him ; He was made in 
the likeness of sinful flesh ; He is touched with the 
feeling of our infirmities, being tempted in all points 
like as we are. If we have flesh, so has He. And 
more still, tongue for tongue is symbolised, body for 
body ; Himself taketh our infirmities, and beareth our 
sicknesses ; He bore our sins in His own body on the 
tree. It is not His part to open the prison doors and 
let His Father's debtors free, as though they were 
innocent ill-used sufferers. It is not His part to remove 
the curse of suffering with which the Most High God 
has branded sin, that we might know that it is sin. 
The debt He first pays Himself with His own heart's 
blood ; the suffering He transfers to Himself, and makes 
us learn the exceeding sinfulness of sin in the anguish 
and the death of the Holy One of God crucified for us. 
Thus only does Christ heal and forgive. 

Yet, another pause before the word of power is 
spoken — an incident natural in itself, and significant 
for us. Looking up to heaven, he sighed. Still wider 
sympathy here than in the rest! This cure cannot 
wholly console, So the Lord wept at the tomb of 
Xiazarus, baptisiag His triumph in tears. What does 
it mean ? Surely something of this : Look on this sad 
creature — a poor, helpless, uncomforted, silent being, 
distressed in body, distorted in mind, a caricature 
not on man only but upon God, in whose image and 
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for whose glory, man was created ! and lie is only one 
of many — a specimen, indeed, of all humanity ! As 
we look upon the lower animals which most in form 
resemble humankind, whatever of amusement their apish 
tricks afford, whatever of disgust they excite, still more 
and deeper is the sadness when the thought occurs to us 
of the caricature, the degradation of a resemblance so 
hideously like ! So this poor deaf stammerer, babbling 
and distressed, a mockery for children, abandoned wholly 
from the useful ways of men, and yet somehow God's 
image I shall not the Son of God sigh at the sight ! 
Such, too truly, are all men in heart and nature, though 
in body, some are more, and many are less, deformed. 
Such the Saviour sees again to be the flesh He has 
taken upon Himself, making Himself one with it. 
FeeUng with holy sensibility the intolerable weight 
of it, He lifts up His eyes, takes hold of high heaven, 
and sighs the language of sorrow and pity, of resignation 
and prayer. True, He saves us, hut at what a cod ! 

Then, as encompassed by all this sympathy, which 
wins access for it, comes at last the word of power— 
Ephphatha ! At once the ears of the deaf are unstopped 
and the tongue of the dumb is taught to sing. Christ, 
who is the Way, has Himself bridged the chasm which 
isolated this man's soul ; henceforth there is open com- 
munion, free interchange of sympathy, not only with 
the Lord, but also with His fellows. The sympathy of 
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Jesus, empowered by His atonement, has prevailed to 
win the love of this distressed soul and to secure its 
salvation: Straightway his ears were opened, and the 
string of his tongue was loosed, and he spake plain. And 
they were heyond measure astonished, saying, He hath 
done all things well : He maketh both the deaf to hear 
and tfie dumb to speak ! 

This is the Lord's message to you to-day. He speaks 
it in living action. Such as you see Him here in His 
dealing with this poor soul, such is He for you to-day, 
whoever you be. We, too, have infirm bodies, because 
these are appropriate for infirm souls. It is something 
to be thankful for that our bodily condition and circum- 
stances testify to us that the soul is sinful. It were 
something hideous that a corrupt soul should inhabit a 
glorious body. We are, thank God, plentifully re- 
minded of our fallen nature ; not that the special infir- 
mity of an individual marks him out as a special sinner. 
We remember the saying : Except ye repent, ye shall 
all likewise perish. Such special infirmity may be but 
that the works of God should be made manifest in the 
suflferer. Enough that infirmities tell of the sin of 
man; the curing of infirmity tells of the removal of 
sin. The promise of this miracle to us and to ours is, 
that Christ is here to save us from our sins. If, through 
inveterate prejudice, or through strange perversity, or 
through disappointment, which has deepened into 
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despair, you cannot hear God's gracious voice of pardon 
or of guidance ; if, bewildered by your own baffled life, 
you cannot speak of Him but to mar His mercy, bring- 
ing shame on yourself, injury on His cause, then look 
up to the face of Jesus, bending over you ; see Him 
aware of your heart's secret — feeling for you — feeling 
with you, because He understands you so well; and 
with a firm, humble, thankful faith give up yourself to 
Him, that you may hear His word of loving power — 
Ephphatha, be open. 



SERMON IX. 



IL 
CHRIST SEEKS SYMPATHY FROM US. 

PBBAOHSD AT SiAINT JOHN'S CHAPEL, HAMPSTEAD, AUaUST 19tH, 1877 

(EYENINa). 



Matthew xxvi. 38. 

** Then aaith He unto them, My soul is exceeding sorrowful^ even 
unto death : tarry ye here, and watch with meJ^ 



It has been well said that " life, from the cradle to the 
grave, is one long cry for sympathy/' We shall not 
fear to say that the life of Christ Himself was no excep- 
tion to this universal description. Such we find it to 
\>e, as recorded in the Gospels ; though, truly, such we 
should not, perhaps, have imagined it to be, had we 
l^een left to our own reasonings about it. That mis- 
guided mortals should long for the solace of fellow- 
feeling we can understand: we can understand the 
lieart-yearning of that miserable woman rescued from 

H 
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self-destruction— of whom some of us heard a few 
evenings since — who declared that, if but a dog had 
seized the skirt of her dress to draw her back to life 
she would have spared herself! But here is no such 
forlorn, self-despairing soul. Here is one who could 
say : lam not alone y because the Father is with Me, His 
thoughts were full of heaven ; filled with the Holy 
Ghost without measure, He dwelt in sweet communion 
with God ; in the multitude of His thoughts within 
Him, God's comforts delighted His soul : yet it is He 
who asks our sympathy with Him. Filled fuU with 
the completely satisfying God, He yet desires the com- 
fort of mortal love ! Tarrt/ ye here^ and watch with me» 
Why is He thus ? 

Perhaps, because He is God. This morning wfe 
occupied ourselves with the thought of His sympathy 
with the afflicted, in order to help them ; now we have 
before us the thought of Him in His afflictions seeking 
sympathy from us, in order to be helped — a still more 
wonderful instance of His most intimate love for us ! 

See then, brethren, to what we are called — we, who 
waste ourselves in so many things ; we are caUed to hc^ 
companions of Jesus — solacing Him with our sym^-* 
pathy ! 

With all the wide humanity of the life of Jesue^^ 
there is a sense in which it was a lonely life. Greatnesi^ 
as we can understand, isolates; lifting its possessor^ 
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beyond the react of ordinary feelings, such as are the 
familiar meeting-place of the generality of men. Not 
lessy perhaps even more, does holiness isolate. The 
human heart, that is moved with heavenly aspirations, 
longs for a kindred spirit to share its holy interests ; 
the Holy One of God, moving among sinful men in this 
lower world, must needs feel isolated by His heavenly 
sympathies, and must desire spiritual fellowship 
among those that are worthy. The Baptist, absorbed 
in the one great function he had to fulfil — as the voice 
crying in the wilderness — ^lived apart in desert places. 
It was for him to stand without the circle of human 
society and to summon men forth from the world. 
But Christ's heart and Christ's work sought the multi- 
tude with its daily employments, necessities, sorrows. 
When He saw the multitude He had compassion upon them. 
Even when He would turn aside for a moment from the 
concourse of men, He could not be hid, as we read this 
morning. Yet this was wholly consistent with, nay, 
'Would have been impossible without, sustained com- 
munion with His Father in heaven ; so we find that He 
spent whole nights in prayer, seeking the lonely hill- 
side for His midnight meditations, that He might enjoy 
undisturbed this heavenly converse. 

This twofold longing had been his character from of 
old ; He could say of that time when He still dwelt in 
the bosom of the Father : Then I was by Him, as one 
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brought up with Him ; and I was daily His delight, re- 
joicing in the habitable part of Sis earth ; and My delights 
were with the sons of men. O thou wonderful Son of 
God, Son of man also ; Thy heart full of God, fidl also 
of us — and we such as we are ! 

In the last hours of His life, this His manner became, 
as it were, concentrated : never was He more lonely in 
the greatness of His soul — itself alone aware, or capable 
of understanding its own tremendous enterprise — and 
in that remote holiness by which He was the more 
separate from sinners, as the name and shame of sin 
fastened themselves upon Him ; never, surely, was He 
more prayerful, if there could be room for less or more 
in His serene abiding in His God ; and never was He 
more eager for the sympathy of His fellow-men. He 
saith to them : My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto 
death ; tarry ye here, and watch with me. The sorrow 
was such as isolated Him, a thing incommunicable, 
peculiar to Himself, both in the terrible intensity of it, 
and still more in the awful cause of it ; being such as 
He only of men could understand, He only of persons, 
Divine or human, experience. Hence, a profound lone- 
liness of spirit and stretching forth after God and after 
men : He stands. He lifts His eyes to heaven, He prays : 
Father, the hour is come, glorify Thy Son, that 27iy Son 
also may glorify Thee. But He prays in the presence of 
His Apostles aloud, that they may hear and be 
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comforted and Instructed by His words. He still clothes 
Himself with their affections and interests ; in the 
midst of the Church He will one day sing praise unto 
God ; in the midst of the Church does He now make 
His heart's prayer unto God. 

He went, a8 was His wont, to Gethsemane. Perhaps 
He had gone there often before to rehearse the last 
combat, as we upon our beds have sometimes antici- 
pated the thoughts that belong to our dying, one day 
certainly to come ; or perhaps He now chose this 
familiar scene, hallowed by so many hours of prayer, as 
just that spot where He would fain meet the great 
enemy. Whichever it be, or however, now the end 
has come in all its reality ; He is to know the utmost 
meaning of the Oil-Press in Gethsemane. The Apostles 
are with Him : of them He chooses three, such as may 
be companions of His sorrow without interrupting His 
meditations ; three, beforetime approved as the witnesses 
of scenes where self-control was needful. In this choice, 
there is something deliberate ; carefully He selects those 
fitted for His purpose. 

And what do they expect ? Sorrow, as it seems ; 
their eyes were heavy with sorrow, and as He leads them 
apart, Peter and the two sons of Zebedee, they see the 
marks of profound grief gather upon the loved face of 
their Lord, already sufficiently sorrowful. He began to 
be sorrowful and very heavy — the portal of what a grief ! 
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He began, slowly enteriDg into that last conflict, which 
must now be continued to its utmost end. The Lord, 
in His most meek yearning, after the love and fellow- 
ship of His disciples, tells them plainly of His grief; 
Then saith He to them, My soul is exceeding sorrowful, 
even unto death. The words used by the Evangelists 
are very impressive. St. Mark says : He began to be 
amazed : the word, perhaps, rather expresses dismaji 
the sort of feeling wherewith one regards some awful 
evil, when at length it rises in all its dread reality, n« 
longer a thing imagined or surmised, but now already 
imminent. Both Matthew and Mark add the wordd 
vert/ heavy; not the same term as is used of the 
Apostle's eyes, but a phrase signifying the loathing 
wherewith his gentle and holy soul beheld the inevit- 
able doom He had undertaken. The very sorrowful^ 
which is recorded of Him, is a term which suggests ik 
grief of perplexity, such as afflicts when an alternative 
opens before us, either side of which it is a misery 
to choose. The word is illustrated by its application 
to Herod, when it became necessary for him either to 
break his oath or to slay John the Baptist ; or, again, 
by its use in the case of the young man who had to 
choose between Christ and the much riches, which he 
could not retain along with Christ. 

What, then, was that which awakened such emotions 
in the heart of Jesus, dismay, loathing, the misery of 
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a choice between two unutterable evils P Death, merely 
considered in itself, was for Him truly a horror far 
beyond what it could be for us ; a thing so unnatural, 
80 violent, so abhorrent to His whole being. But there 
was infiliitely more than this; death could not be 
considered merely in itself; long since it had been 
appropriated to be the shameful brand of sin. As we 
should shrink, being altogether innocent in the matter, 
from a name of shame and infamy ; as all the more 
in consequence of our purity, our soul would reel under 
the mere name which stigmatises an infamy ; so must, 
surely, the soul of the Saviour have contemplated 
DEATH — the curse of God, who is the source of all 
honour, affixed to sin. And yet more, exceeding even 
this shame, death came upon the Saviour not in the way 
of mere accident, not as the terrible choice of a hero 
who would teach mankind how to die ; but, in an awful 
sense, as rightfully claiming his own. Became He was 
made in the likeness of sinful flesh, because He was 
become one of us ; nay, the very Head and represen- 
tative of us ; because He Was the Son of man, and man 
had sinned ; therefore, had He become a lawful prey 
for the shameful destroyer : and now, unless He disavow 
men, and disconnect Himself from the hulhan race, 
there is no other escape. When in some family, held in 
honourable repute among men, one member of it be- 
comes publicly tod hopelessly disgraced, the shame 
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must needs fall heavily upon all ; father and mother^ 
brother and sister^ all in proportion to their personal 
abhorrence of the crime, feel smitten by the shame of 
it. Sometimes, in such a case, they seek to escape, they 
disown the sinner, the very name of the fallen one ia 
blotted out of the family record, it becomes an insult to 
pronounce it in their presence ; along with the crime, 
the criminal is cast away. This did not Christ. He, 
the only sinless one in a family else all sinners, clung 
to His brethren, claimed to be one of the family, nay, 
Head of it in the hour of its awful guilt ; took upott 
Himself the responsibilities of its fall, and bore its sins 
in His own body upon the tree. But oh, this meant a 
shame, a horror, an intensity of anguish in the near 
contemplation of it, under which He would already have 
died but for Divine succour. There appeared unto Sim 
an angel from heaven strengthening Sim (compare 
Heb. V. 7). So it had been before His forty days' temp- 
tation, for God knoweth our frame. He remembereth 
that we are dust. Flesh and blood cannot endure the 
shock of the spiritual conflict. 

This sorrow of the Lord is, indeed, a thing to contem- 
plate alone, and we might well forget all else in the 
presence of it ; but our present purpose is to ask with 
wonder, what manner of resource He looked to under 
the burden of it ? For answer we have His prayer to 
Qodf the nainistry of an angel from heaven^ and, in. 
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addition to these, there being still room for it, the 
sympathy of men — of the very men whose sin had 
occasioned all this sorrow and shame ! 

In a former temptation, the Son of man had been 
among the wild beasts ; they had been His companions, 
who had no sympathy to sustain Him — no eye of cen- 
sure or appreciation to control His conduct ; now men 
are at hand, are they for temptation or support P He 
says, for solace ; He calls them to Him, takes them 
with Him. He went a little further, secreting Himself 
in prayer. St. Luke says: He was withdrawn from 
them, using the same expression which afterwards he 
uses to describe the regretful parting of the Apostle 
from the elders of Ephesus ; we were gotten from them, 
he says, with recognition of the effort it cost. The 
necessity of prayer drew the Saviour apart from His 
loved Apostles, but in the midst of His prayer He re- 
turns to them again and again, as though while He 
stayed Himself upon His God, He had still room to 
think of human companionship. Thus, praying and 
xetuming. He shows at once how vast a pressure was 
laid upon Him, and how earnest and real was the desire 
for human fellowship at such a time. Tarry ye here, 
and watch with me. I, also, am a man ; I wish to be 
among my kind, to be with men at such a time as 
this ! Do vou not see in this the human heart of Jesus, 
who was as truly man as He was truly God ? And 
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if we say was, we say w ; Jesm Christ the same yesterday , 
to-day, and for ever; even in tlie heaven of heavens, 
a Lamb as it had been slain. This is Jesus, as near to you 
in His yearning after your love, as He is in sympa- 
thising with you in your sorrows. 

We cannot fail to be taught by such a scene — ^though 
it is now for us but a passing thought — that we cannot 
wisely despise the sympathy of others when we are 
called to suffer. It is not nobility of character, but 
pride or weakness, which refuses the solace of human 
sympathy in the hour of sorrow. True love, which is 
ever the noblest thing, will say, like Jesus, My brethren, 
be with me, tarry ye here, and watch with me. 

Our main thought, however, is this, of which I 
again remind you, that Christ our Lord seeks our sym* 
pathy. He asks it now; do not withhold it from Him ^ 
seek to understand Him, His wishes. His purposes^ 
His mind in all things, that the love you have fo 
Him may be instructed, and may flow forth into sancti— *" 
fying sympathy with Him. Yea, and if there be no -ss 
or but little love, shall not the thought of His wistfu-— 
eyes upon you, seeking fellow-feeling from you, quicker:^ 

your heart into adoring and repentant affection toward 

Him ! 

Here, at His Holy Table, is special opportunity 
tarry a while, and watch with Sim. 



SERMON X. 



THE CHETSTIAN'S POSITION IN THE 

WOELD. 

FBSAGHED AT ST. JOHN's OHAFEL, HAMPSTBAD, SEPT. 9tH, 1877. 



Galatians VI. 14, 

"But God forhtd that I should glory, save in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christy hy whom the world is crucified unto ms^ 
and I unto the world.^^ 



OvKB-STATEMENTs, as intruments of persuasion, have 
their attractions, and are very easily made; but their ulti- 
mate effect is often altogether disastrous. They are of the 
nature of that argument which, by proving too much, 
proves nothing at all, and falls overwhelmed by its own 
absurdity. But, above all, are they dangerous in ques- 
tions of the spiritual life. They may, indeed, excite 
interest at first and awaken attention; but sooner or 
later their falseness is discovered, and their unreality 
quickly communicates itself to the whole subject of 
religion, till all truth and experience become clouded 
with an tit of uncertainty. It is no use, for instance, to 
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speak of tlie peace of the Cliristian as if it were a pure, 
unbroken serenity, knowing nothing of anxiety, or afflic- 
tion, or trial ; for we all know that the soul of the 
believer has no immunity from the sorrows of life, to 
which every man is born. And it is worse than useless 
to talk about the world as if it were a thing empty and 
feeble, and forceless ; for we know that many persons 
are wholly fascinated by it, and completely occupied 
with it, with its duties and pleasures, and engagements ; 
even Christian people are continually under the power- 
ful influence of it. That it is no light thing we may 
clearly see from one significant example. When the evil 
one had well nigh exhausted his ingenuity in seeking 
to beguile the holy Jesus, he turned to this same world 
and cast it at His feet, hoping yet to win Him with so 
gorgeous a bribe. He showed Him all the kingdoms ofth 
world, and the glory of them. We know that the world 
is a tremendous power, and that, if in a moment of 
religious excitement we are able to exclaim away its 
influence, there is certain to come a time of reaction 
when a terrible revenge will be taken upon us, and 
we shall learn the unwisdom of trusting to over- 
statements. 

But what, then, shall we say of our text; for indeed it 
does seem as if there were something exaggerated and 
unreal in this declaration that the world is crucified to 
me, and I to the world ! See what that means. There 
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is, as you know, one point in tlie world's history of 
unspeakable solemnity and importance, in the presence 
of which all things else may well be hushed or forgotten. 
Pleasure ! Pleasure becomes profanity at the mere 
thought of it ; and business ! Take the weightiest 
business, the most urgent necessity you can conceive of, 
and beside that awful moment it becomes only an 
impertinence. That point, that moment is the dying 
of the Son of God upon the cross for us : the heavens 
are covered with darkness, the earth beneath trembles ; 
and Christ in the anguish of His soul cries aloud, JSli, 
Elif lama sdbachthani ? It is that awful moment when 
the fate of all the whole world is being determined ; 
when the question most personal, most intimate, most 
unspeakably important to each one of us is being settled 
for ever and for ever. Well, then, here is a man who 
takes his position by that cross, clothes himself with all 
the reality of that scene, identifies himself with the fact 
of it, and utterly refuses to consider anything or be 
considered by any person, except in relation to it. And 
this, not to suit the requirements of some passing crisis, 
but as the deliberate position and principle of his whole 
life. 

' Dare we take up the same position as our life- 
principle? 

Dear brethren, I will ask another question : Dare 
we, who believe in the reality of the dying of the Lord 
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Jesus for us — dare we deliberately refuse to adopt that 
position ? It seems, indeed, a large demand to make ; 
it seems like an over- statement, if not of Christian 
profession, then of Christian practice, that the thought 
of the dying of the Lord Jesus should be brought into 
relation with every business, every pleasure, every 
occupation of life, that this should be the hinge upon 
which the whole world should turn for us ! But if it 
be not so ; if so solemn, all-important, personal a trans- 
action be not given its place, and weight, and meaning 
in our lives, then does the event itself become in pro- 
portion unreal for us. It is impossible for us to maintain 
the reality of the cross of Christ if the standard of our 
life be unworthy of it. To refuse such a standard, to 
call the text an over-statement is to deny the reality of 
the cross of Christ. To St. Paul 'it was real, the text 
was no exaggeration for him ; and the facts are the 
same to-day as they were then. 

You will say that every one is condemned when judged 
by such a standard — that the preacher himself does not 
live by so high a rule, and in speaking of it commends 
what he does not practise ! Be it so — the preacher has 
not, thank God, to preach his own life but Christ'^ 
Gospel ; and there is no evading the truth here set forth. 
Let us seek rather to study the import of it. 

Reserving for the present the last clause, what does 
this mean, bi/ whom the world is crucified unto me ? It wiU 
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be more accurate to read it, whereby — ^by Christ's cross 
— the world is crucified unto me ; and to understand this 
let us betake ourselves to that cross, and study the 
events transpiring there. 

At Golgotha we see not one, but three crosses ; the 
cross of Jesus, which gives all its meaning to the scene, 
is the centre, but there are two others. Whom are they 
for P Prophecy had already predicted the appearance of 
these evil doers as companions with the Saviour in His 
dying. JSe was numbered with the transgressors; He 
made His grave with the wicked. They have their meaning 
and place in this spectacle, wherein God's message to 
mankind is writ in largest characters. The word trans- 
lated thieves, in describing those crucified with Jesus, 
means rather marauders ; and we gather from the nar- 
rative (see Mark xv. 7) that they belonged to the band 
of Barrabas, who for sedition and murder had been cast 
into prison. Such rebels against the Roman rule infested 
the country, living by robbery and violence under cover 
of insurrection against the usurpation of Eome. Pilate, 
forced to release Barrabas, whom he knows to be guilty, 
and to condemn the Lord Jesus, whom he knows to be 
innocent, in yielding to the threats of the Jews, seeks 
at once to regain his own self-respect, and to humiliate 
the Jews by condemning all three to one common death 
lA one common sentence, as though for one common 
crime. If Christ must die to please the people, then 
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verily shall these Jewish rebels against Boman rule die 
with Him — if the Innocent, whom they hate, must die, 
then truly shall the guilty, whom they love, die too ! 
All shall die the same death under the same imputation! 
To condemn Jesus and release these others would look 
as if Jewish prejudice were honoured and not Bomaa 
law ; it is impossible, therefore, to spare them if we 
condemn Him ; the crime which brings death to Christ, 
because it is imputed to Him, must bring death to the 
rebel, in whose case it is actual sin ; if Pilate punish the 
name of the crime in one instance, he must punish the 
crime itself in another. It is clear, then, that the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus carries with it the death also of these 
malefactors. 

And in one of them, the impenitent thief, we see 
crucified the world'-^tlie impenitent world. If Christ die 
because the sins of men are imputed to Him, how shall 
sinful men themselves escape ! If the law of Grod take 
honour to itself in the blood of the Innocent, because 
the name of guilt is put upon Him, how much rather 
shall it not condemn the world of the ungodly, who 
continue in their sin, impenitent and unforgiven ! If 
they do these things in the green ^re^-^casting the living, 
sappy, moist branches, unfit for burning, into the fire— 
what shall they not do in the dry — with the wood withered 
and decayed, and dried up, fit for nothing but the fire P 
There is not a more solemn prophecy of the destruction 
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-of the wicked — no, not in the vision of hell itself— -than 
there is in the cross of the Lord Jesus. If the sins of 
the saints of God are held accursed and punished in the 
dying of the Lord Jesus, what then of the sins of the 
world ? Truly, by the cross of Christ the world is crucified, 
its doom is pronounced beyond recall or doubt ; nay, 
more, its doom is begun already to me who believe ; I 
see in the dying of the Lord Jesus, by faith, the world 
already condemned and held up between heaven and 
earth, a cursed thing, whose end is destruction. 

Look at this criminal then, consider his case; not 
with the Christian feeling of philanthropy, now proper 
to us, but as he then appeared to the loyal bystanders. 
You see in this awful moment his tongue has not ceased 
from sinning, gibes and taunts and blasphemy are still 
familiar to his lips; he is still anxious to gain, though 
it be but for a few moments, what applause he may 
from the crowd of unbelievers by taking part against 
Christ; not even a fellowship in mortal agony can 
reconcile him to the dying Saviour, so much does hi9 
soul cleave to this present evil world. His hand, 
indeed, is red with his own blood, his face is contorted, 
his fastened limbs writhe still with torture ; but it is 
because that hand was often red with the blood of 
others ; it is because the mortal anguish of others never 
excited pity in him ; according to his deeds, he suffers 
the ju3t punishment of his unrepented crimes. You 
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loDk upon him witli horror and with shame ; you concur 
with his sentence; you see in his suflferings what hi. 
crimes were. You say, — it was time, indeed, that such 
as he met their retribution ! You have no fellowship 
with him now ; he is separated from you by his cross 
with its nails, by the brand of his crime, by the approach 
of death itself ; you do not now boast his friendship, if 
you and he were once friends ; you do not desire now 
to be recognized, acknowledged, claimed by him; you 
take your part with the law which condemns him, and 
would hold yourself partaker of his guilt, if in any way 
you stepped between the law and its most righteous 
vengeance on this unrepentant, defiant criminal. Well 
then, that is, as our text has it, the world crucified to you 
by the cross of Christ, 

I do not mean by world unbelieving men; thougk 
there are passages (as John iii. 16) where that is the 
meaning of the word. I mean that world, of which 
Holy Scripture so often speaks as one of our great 
enemies ; that something so close to ourselves, so vague 
and difficult of definition, and therefore so searching. 
Had St. Paul described it more definitely, we should 
have clung to the literal meaning of his words, and 
dwarfed our conception of the terrible enemy, glad to 
evade the incessant pressure he exerts. The world is 
that state of things into which we are born ; so that we 
are part of it, belongiug to it, having it within us, as 
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"well as around us ; a thing natural to us, as we to it. 
It is a temptation from which there is no escape ; there 
are no doors which can shut it out — no place which we 
can reach into which it does not penetrate with us. 
No monastery or nunnery is inaccessible to it ; it enters 
the gates with every monk or nun who enters ; no 
asceticism can separate us from it; it feeds on our 
fastings ; it is nourished by our stripes ; it is the thought, 
the opinion, the influence of things apart from God. 

Some people there are who are always ready to 
denounce the world — easier denounced than renounced; 
but then they mean the world of somebody else. For 
example, they condemn hotly the theatre, the race- 
course, the ball-room, the novel-reading, the card- 
playing, the questionable amusements for which they, 
themselves, have no inclination at present ; their own 
fatal world lies all the time unreproached inside the 
circle of their wrath. It is this very vagueness of 
meaning that we find one great advantage, considering 
the world as a means of discipline. Just because it is 
elastic in its definitions, there is the more room for the 
growth and exercise of holiness; with every step higher 
the horizon extends; as the polish brightens, fresh 
stains become visible ; unevennesses, before undetected, 
are revealed. yj^Q shall not, then, be over-anxious to 
describe that world which is crucified for us, inter*- 
mingling, as it does, with its terrible allies — the Flesh 
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and the DeTil : it is more important to define the spirit 
of it than to enumerate its manifestations. Let it suffice 
to say that the world represents the influence of the 
present upon us^ apart from God; the acceptance of 
this present passing life, as the standard of judgment, 
by which we try all things. The subtlety of this 
influence and its fatal power of mischief are not easy tp 
realize, pervading, as it does, the very sources of thought, 
infecting the heart — ^whence are the issues of life. It 
hides itself under many disguises, passing sometimes 
for humility, sometimes for common sense, sometime? 
even for holiness ; it varies with the growth of the 
soul in the heavenly life, adapting itself to the new 
conditions of the soul, that in each stage it may oppose 
the Spirit of God. 

Take, however, one or two of its more common forms: 
what is more familiar than a regard to the opinions of 
others — of men as men P This is exerting its influence 
upon us through every waking moment; hardly a 
thought in our minds, a purpose, which does not pass 
under the iraagiped criticism of others : in things great 
and small not only our conduct but our very character 
is continually being moulded by a reference to the 
opinion of others, of the family to which we belong, the 
society we live in, or the community of which we are 
members. Often it seems an amiability to study the 
feelings and wishes of others ; but if these feelings an^ 
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wislies are viewed apart from God ; if in their influence 
upon us they rival the thought of Him, suggesting- 
themselves as the first or the sufficient motive or guide 
in each instance, they are none the less the worldr for 
all their amiable seeming. Again, consider the ambi- 
tious man : he has set before him self-advancement, or 
the advancement of his family, but it is advancement 
measured by the standard of this life ; it is all in re- 
ference to the affairs and the judgment of this passing 
world. Another, again, fixes his heart upon wealth ; 
money, in his mind, becomes the measure of all things 
— money, brethren, which can build a sepulchre and 
gild an epitaph, but cannot descend into the tomb, nor 
axicompany its once possessor into the presence of the 
Judge eternal ! 

There is even what may be called a religious world; not 
merely a society of people whose judgment of others is 
measured by their apparent spirituality, but still more 
dangerous and insidious — a regard to this present time 
and its needs and its rewards, in our secret heart- 
thoughts, which intrudes itself even at the hour of 
prayer. The material world about us, too, is included in 
the term, when its varied influences, be they never so 
charming, become to us an unsanctified resource ; take 
the place in our education which a regard to our God 
should have ; cease to be the instruments of His using, 
and become idols for our selfish worship. 
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We know tliat this world is passing away, and jet 
this knowledge does not avail to separate ns from its 
iDfluence ; like Balaam, we can at once prophesy its 
ruin, and cling to it as if it were our eternal portion— 

'* In outline dim and yast. 

Their fearful shadows cast. 
The G-iant forms of Empire on their way 

To ruin : one by one 

They tower — and they are gone, 
Tet in the prophet's sonl the dreams of ayarice stay." 

The world it was which Satan cast as a magnificent 
bribe at the feet of Jesus, not altogether hopeless that 
the fatal snare of all mankind might beguile Him also 
who chose to boast in His humanity and call Himself 
the Son of man. 

This world, then, so potent, so perpetual, so intimate, 
of which we are, to which we belong, is to be judged 
daily in the light of the Cross of Christ, and without 
exaggeration of language, crucified ; that it may hang 
before us at whatever cost to ourselves doomed, de* 
graded, accursed, dying like the impenitent malefactor^ 
separated from us by this doom for ever. 

[The penitent thief, dying in the presence of the 
mocking Jews, who deride his faith in Jesus, represents 
the Christian crucified to the world. " And I unto the 
world." Reading aright his union with Christ, the 
Christian has no other place but this cross beside Himi 
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As far as the world is concerned, lie must sliare his 
Master's lot, and be content to be in the world even as 
He was in the world.] 

But perhaps it will be said, how impossible is this^ 
and how depressing as far as it seems possible ! What 
a frightful view of life, if I am alternately to conceive 
that everything delightsome is but a condemned cruci- 
fied criminal to me, and of myself as thus cast out and 
separated from others ! What becomes, it may be 
^sked, of the plain duties of life, not to speak of its less 
necessary pleasures, if this view be accepted ? Upon 
what terms can we live in it at all ? 

The answer is not far to seek. The cross of Christ 
creates for us a new world instead of that crucified one, 
and in this new world we live again. Here is ample 
room for the development of every faculty, for the fulfil- 
ment of every function of life ; the blood of Jesus 
sanctifies the world for which He died, the life of man 
which He lived. All things are read in a new light ; 
duties, employments, occupations, pleasures, are baptised 
into the name of Christ ; reference to Him sanctifies 
them alL Children obey their parents in the Lord ; 
husbands love their wives, wives their husbands, as the 
Lord and the Church ; masters remember that they 
have a Master in heaven ; servants serve the Lord 
Christ, adorning the doctrine of God their Saviour. 
Whatever of pleasure can be enjoyed with thanks- 
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giving to God, be it a book to read, a sight to gaze 
upon, music to listen to, companionship to share ; what- 
ever we can take and say, " This, too, is bought for me 
by the blood of Jesus,'* is ours to use, for this all is not 
the world, but heaven ; it is the kingdom of God and of 
the Lamb, redeemed to the glory of God and the use of 
His people. 

If or will the Apostle admit that his view of life is 
depressing. QodforUdy he says, that I should glory, save 
in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, whereby the world 
is crucified unto me, and I unto the world. This is his 
glory, his boast ; he exults in this mutual crucifixion. 
And truly to those practised in the art of viewing all 
things in the light of Christ's cross, all that is pure 
and lovely and good becomes doubly precious; it w 
given back to them as part of the inheritance pur- 
chased for them by the precious blood of Christ. 
That it is His gift enhances the value of it, whilo 
sanctifying the use of it. And, whatever unlovely and 
painful things have to be encountered, these, too, have 
» new meaning for us, and we know how to meet theifl 
aright, with profit to ourselves, with glory to God. 
Union with the Lord Jesus, whatever of suflfering i^ 
imply, brings with it its own abundant reward and 
honour, for in Him, and in Him only, are life, and 
power, and joy, worthy of the name. 
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THE PEIESTHOOD OF CHEIST, 

PBBAOHED AT SAINT JOHN'S CHAFBL, HAMFSTEAD. 



Hebbews vii. 24. 

" But ihu man, ieeause JSe continueth ever, hath an 

unchangeable priesthood,^^ 

Then once Thomas had seen and recognized his risen 
ayiour, he abandoned himself with complete and most 
omfortable assurance to all the solemn meaning of the 
reat fact he had learned to accept — Mi/ Lord and my 
hd I There is no limit to the consequences of a con- 
)ssion like this. In the same way it is a thing delight- 
il and full of rich reward when, having by any right 
Leans satisfied ourselves that the Holy Spirit is the 
.uthor of this Book, we abandon ourselves utterly to its 
caching and guidance. In such case we do not view the 
ible as only a revelation conveying to us certain truths 
ot otherwise to be known ; but besides this we accept 
; as a record of facts and events grouped together on a 
efinite plan, for a definite purpose, by the heavenly 
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Author who saw the end from the beginning. It is like 
a beautiful piece of sculpture hewn from the marble rock. 
The sculptor does not, after the manner of the painter, 
supply anything in his work ; he lays on no coloursi 
he draws no line, he deepens no shadow ; his control 
begins and ends with simply removing certain parts of 
the block before him and preserving others : the statue 
is in the block before he reveals it ; he removes what 
conceals it, he preserves all that is part of it. So has 
the Holy Spirit of God wrought out from the shapeless 
block of history the form and image of the everlasting 
Christ concealed in it. The Bible is the statue ; the 
Bible is just the amount and due remainder, that sepa- 
rated portion of the whole which by its true selection 
gives us the figure to be revealed. But of the huge 
mass of facts and events and details of all the lives of 
all the men from the beginning, has the Divine Sculptor 
hewn away all that was unessential to His purpose, 
leaving us, with the perfect wisdom of God, just that 
central remainder which exhibits in due proportion 
every outline of the limb, every fold of the dress, every 
minute detail of the features, which are Christ. 

I have used this particular illustration of the Divine 
Art, in order to emphasize the fact that Scripture, 
viewed as a record of past events, owes its meaning to 
the aeUction of events to be recorded, and the due 
omiasion of the mass of history unrecorded in it. Long 
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years, or even centuries, as full of story as any that 
have their annals, are hewn away, while often a single 
incident is preserved, related at length with delicate 
faithfulness. It is by this very means the intended 
and substantial Truth is revealed intelligibly to us. 
This, to be sure, implies a great deal ; but it is impos- 
sible to do justice to the record in our hands without 
acknowledging this fact, and appreciating the weight 
of it. 

Of very notable use is this principle in what is re- 
corded of the Priesthood. 

Every thoughtful student of Scripture must be struck 
with the absence of personal narrative in reference to 
iS[ie priests mentioned throughout the Bible. The story 
of kings and prophets is again and again related with 
such minuteness of detail that we can easily picture to 
ourselves their character and their very feelings. Of 
some of the priests, such as Jeremiah and Ezra, a good 
deal is recorded, but it is not at all in connection with 
the exercise of their priestly functions. Personal cha- 
racter is entirely subordinated to official character in 
the case of priests ; error in matter of dress or of cere- 
mony in their case is punished with death itself ; these, 
and not their personal moral excellences, are the object 
of most careful and rigorous rule and regulation. I^adab 
and Abihu, it has been with some fair reason sup- 
posed, mistook in the day of theii: consecration their 
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proper duties through drunkenness ; but this Is not the 
sin for which they died ; it is for what may rather be 
called the technical or ecclesiastical error of offering 
strange fire to the Lord. Their office came to the 
priests by birth : thus they were in a manner lay figures 
for the setting forth a certain office pictorially for the 
discharge of a certain duty which contained drily in 
itself its whole significance, and owed nothing to the 
personal character of the functionary. The effect of 
this peculiarity in the Scripture notices of priests and 
their duties is obviously — remembering what we have 
said about the designed silences of Scripture — ^to lay 
great emphasis on the impersonal office, separating it 
from the moral characteristics of those who held it— 
not the priests, but the priesthood; not the man, bnt 
his function. All God's messengers owe, indeed, their 
meaning to His message ; yet there are notable differ-' 
ences to be observed, Isaiah is part of his prophecy ; 
the tone of his voice who cried before the Lord of Glory 
in the presence of the holy Seraphim, " Here am I| 
send me,'' is heard distinctly through all his prophecies. 
The wail of Jeremiah, cursing the day wherein he was 
born, colours his God- given messages. Ezekiel speaks 
to us not only in his own tones, but with his personal 
embodiment of the burden of the Lord. "With these 
we do well to ask, by which of His servants spake the 
Lord this word P What manner of man was he who 
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told tis these words P But when we stand in the temple 
courts before the altar of our God^ and the smoke of 
sacrifice goes up, and the fragrant cloud rises from the 
altar of incense, we see but the glittering breastplate, 
the mitre with its golden crown, and the robes of gold 
and blue and purple and scarlet and fine linen ; we 
hear the tinkle of the bells among the pomegranates, 
land we are to be satisfied. It is of no consequence at 
all to us, whether it be Jehoiada or Abiathar, Eleazar 
or even great Aaron himself: the type and the teach- 
ing, and the efficacy lie in the robes and the function, 
not in the personal character of the man who ministers. 
We mark this in our First Lesson this evening solemnly 
instanced (Numbers xx. 15, &c). In the awful hour of 
Aaron's death, careful regulation as to dress is the point 
enforced: strip Aaron of his garments and put them upon 
Eleazar his son. The man dies out, the type lives on^ 
We note again, that though Aaron sinned personally 
in a conspicuous maimer, when he fashioned the 
golden calf, it is not for this sin he dies ; it is for the 
official sin of dishonouring God at Meribah, when 
being sent with Moses as the Lord's priest, he misre- 
presented the mind of God towards His people, 
colouring the Lord's message of mercy with his own 
angry feelings. 

r Let us look more closely into the scene. 
. We hftve to do, as I say, lees with the man, more with 
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the spectacle; jet it is not possible to forget Aaroil 

himself in that so solemn hour. Still in the midst of 

the wilderness^ he leayes the people whom he had so 

long ago encouraged with tidings of that Canaan he 

most not enter. In the sight of them he goes forth to 

die, his work still imaccompliahed : he moves through 

the familiar camp, passes out of it for ever, and ascends 

the hill of deaths chief mourner in his own funeral 

procession. From the highest summit he looks wistfully 

round ; in the far distance the topmost peaks of the 

border hills of Palestine are yisible, all else speaks only 

of the past or of gloom. Deep below and afar is 

the gleam of the Dead Sea, that speaks of judgment; 

all around are the tumbled hills of the desert region, 

bare rock summits, white with the glare of an Eastern 

sun, seamed with the huge fissures that take the place 

of valleys ; far below on the plain, where the camp of 

Israel lies, hovers the pillar of cloud, marking the 

familiar tabernacle into which he shall nevermore 

enter. An amazing life he looks back upon, thinking 

of all that has passed since the early times in Egypt ! 

But it is not with the man and his thoughts we have 
to do. 

Like so many other scenes belonging to the Exodus, 
this was a great pubHc spectacle— it was of the nature of 
a public execution. There is dignity and grace in the 
manner of it, but the event itself is unspeakably solemn. 
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In the sight of all the people, the great High Priest, 
the elder brother of their leader, Moses, comes forth iu 
his official robes : the ephod, gold and blue, purple, and, 
scarlet, and white, with its curious girdle, its fringe of 
coloured pomegranates and tinkling bells, its jewelled 
shoulder-pieces and its mysterious breastplate of 
precious stones graven with the names of Israel ; upon 
his head the mitre or turban and its golden frontlet 
with the words which condemned him — " Holiness to the 
Lordy Moses is with him and the young Eleazar ; the 
three pass onward to the mountain side. As the people 
gaze after them, no doubt in sad silence, the music of 
the bells upon the priest's dress is the only sound. 
This soon dies away as the group recedes, and then 
the diminished figures are watched as they move up 
the rugged path, disappearing now and again behind 
the intervening rocks, to be seen still less distinctly 
higher and further away. For long the coloured 
garments of the honoured Priest distinguish him, and 
the people gaze wistfully on the form they love so well. 
By-and-bye the lonely figures are seen no more, the 
steep hillside is disturbed with no trace of moving life, 
and keeps well the mysterious secret confided to it. 

At length some one detects figures returning — they 
are only two ; where is the third ? As they approach 
the robes are again recognized, but it is the young 
Eleazar who wears them — ^Aaron is deadr 
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In Tain there is offered to the people a beautifid 
picture of the resurrection ; in vain they see the 
perpetuity of the office while the man dies ; the 
sin-struck mind of man has a greater affinity for sorrow 
than for joy ; they can think only of the dead. They 
remember Aaron, as he stood their courageous champion 
before Pharaoh ; as he cast himself with the like 
courage and still more pity before God in successful 
intercession on their behalf; they have regarded him 
as the pledge of the great promise under which they 
left Egypt, and in his death they see a national reproach 
and a personal grief : and tchen all tlie congregation saw 
that Aaron teas dead, they mourned for Aaron thirty daySf 
even all the house of Israel. 

This sorrow, however, was, no doubt, part of God's 
gracious purpose for the people : He broke before their 
eyes, as it seemed, the beautiful type which he had 
taught them to honour and love. It was that they 
might know that it was but a type, and might learn to 
seek a peace that could not fail in eternal truth. And 
it was done in such sort as this to mark exactly where 
the type failed. For what was the sin for which Aaron 
died ? Not, as I have before remarked, that he had 
made a golden calf for Israel to worship, — that was the 
untaught weakness of the man ; but that, in his character 
as type^ he had misrepresented the thing signified. 
The Lord God, in His infinite goodness apd patience for 
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the sake of the great atonement yet to be, and not at 
all for any merit in the people, had forgiven the 
unbelieving complaints in the day of their thirst, and had 
sent His priest to give them water from the rock. The 
priest had come in His name and armed with His 
power to bless ; but instead of representing the patience 
of the long suffering and pardoning love of God, mis- 
represented God, as though atonement were incomplete, 
or human demerit had still to be regarded, and sealed 
this misrepresentation with the Divine miracle. There 
was need that God should disown this misrepresentation 
of Himself. This He did by publicly setting aside the 
priest, who had neither been faithful nor merciful in his 
office, in order that all men might know how and 
where the type had failed ; and giving back the office 
to them in the person of Eleazar, He continued the 
promise of the true Priest yet to be, the Priest who 
should, in all verity, be Himself in person and character 
and office, everything which dress and function had 
symbolized under the law. The law appointed men 
that had infirmity, and these failed, because the law 
maketh nothing perfect ; but this man, because He 
continueth ever, hath an unchangeable priesthood. 

In contrast with the failure of Aaron through death, 
and as if to restore to the thought of priesthood that 
idea oi personality which, as we have seen, the law that 
fnaketh nothing perfect, deliberately withheld from the 
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legal or Levitical office, we have set forth in Scripture 
a higher type of priest, to whom Levi, as represented 
in his father Abraham, does homage. And here again 
we have need to recognize the principle of selection or 
omission in Scripture story, of which I have spoken. 
In this instance it is the man who is curiously exalted 
by the omission of all those details which, in the case 
of the Levitical priesthood, fix attention exclusively on 
the office. Melchisedek, priest of the Most High God, 
Possessor of heaven and earth, who, in Gen. xiv., 
meets Abraham, victorious in the fight of faith, and 
blesses him, is presented to us without accessory of 
dress or birthright ; and, attention is, by the careful 
omission of genealogies, fixed on the person. Genesis is 
full of genealogies ; in this instance there is none — mth- 
out father f without mother y without descent, having neither 
beginning of days nor end of life, as far as sacred history 
records, Melchisedek appears on the scene. And the 
Apostle forthwith argues on this silence, as part of the 
organic nature of Scripture, supplying as sure ground for 
deduction as speech could afibrd. Here, then, we have to 
do with a person, who sums up the ofp^ce in himself, who 
represents, not the God of the Jews only, but the Possessor 
of heaven and earth ; not the covenant of the law, but the 
covenant of grace. Such an one does not transmit his 
priesthood to another, as he received it from no other; it 
is inherent in his person, as far as the record goes-^ 
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he is made like unto the Son of God, and abideth a priest 
continually. Hence that wonderful llOth Psalm, appear- 
ing for a moment in the midst of the Jewish economy 
— only for a moment, lest the authority of the Levitical 
priesthood be too soon shaken — seizes this as the higher 
type and exclaims, " The LORD hath sworn, and will 
not repent, Thou art a priest for ever after the order of 
Melchisedek" 

Thus is the priesthood of Christ, in which is our 
salvation, illustrated and set forth. The robes and 
office of Aaron, which survived himself, set forth 
the character and Ainctions which Christ fulfils, 
bearing upon His heart the names of His people, 
precious as jewels ; making atonement for them, for 
them entering into the most holy place with the blood 
of sacrifice, but never yielding up His office, as Aaron 
did. In His own Person resides His priesthood, as it 
was with Melchisedek ; established on His own nature 
and on the nature of God. He is priest as Son of God, 
and as appointed by the oath of Ood, which pledges 
the very life and being of God to the value and con- 
tinuance of the office ; for, says the Apostle, '^ The Law 
maketh men high priests which have infirmity" — like 
Aaron — " they are not suffered to continue by reason of 
death ; but the word of the oath maketh the Son, who is 
perfected fo^^ evermore : this man, because he continueth 
ever, hath an untransmissable priesthood. He is able to 
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MM to the mttermoMt, beemue He ever livtth to make 
iftftrcessHm for im," Etamal security, plenitude of 
salTation, are here proTided for all who avail them- 
selves of this priesthood. Now, ou earth there is no 
altar, no priest, just because there is a priest for us 
in heayen. The absence of the office here, testifies to 
its presence there ; if dying men are not priests upon 
the earth, it is because the undying Jesus is Priest in 
heayen. What remains, then, but to use Him P Avail 
yourself of this Priest : consider the amplitude of His 
office, and the eternal verity of it, secured in the oath 
of the Most High GK)d, and in the Divine Person of 
the Son ; and understand that the meaning and power 
of it is for you, that it recognizes fully the awful 
exigence of the case, and is thus wide and deep, and 
lasting, that it may overtake and provide for the case 
of a sinner. Melchisedek, after Abraham's fight of 
faith, brought forth bread and wine to sustain and 
comfort him. See this evening the King of Peace, 
the Priest of the Most High GK)d, gives you bread and 
wine at His table. Gome and eat. 



SERMON XII. 



SIGNIFICAITCE OF ST. PAUL'S 

CONVEESION. 

FBEAOHED AT ST. JOHN's OHIPBL, HAICFSTEAD. 



Acts xvi. 31. 

'' Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt he saved, 

and thine house.** 



Last Friday afternoon, in our Metropolitan Cathedral, 
an immense congregation listened with delight for more 
than an hour to an anthem performed by a large 
orchestra and some two thousand singers. The occasion 
for this service was the Feast of the Conversion of St. 
Paul, and the subject of their anthem was that event 
itself. We have not now to consider whether this was 
the best kind of worship or not, but simply to regard 
the circumstance as a remarkable testimony to the 
reality, the meaning, and the value of the Apostle's 
conversion. More than eighteen hundred years have 
passed since that event, each century full of events 
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which shape the destiny of nations ; but among all the 
great things which have to be remembered, and all the 
great things which have been forgotten, the conversion 
to the faith in Jesus Christ of this one man is thus 
carefully celebrated ; and that in a country, and at a 
time in which the light of free criticism is allowed to sifk 
anything honoured for its antiquity, and in which useless 
superstitions are unmasked and repudiated with con- 
tempt. We know, I suppose, how to read the significance 
of a service of this kind, how to make all proper 
deduction for what is useless in it ; but there remains 
a solemn and solid recognition of the immense impor- 
tance of the Conversion of St. Paul, which does not 
exaggerate, but falls short of representing the world- 
wide influence and deep meaning of that blessed event 
I wish, in our meditation to-night, to consider with 
you the import of that oonvession as it bears upon our 
text ; I wish, if it may be, to pour into the words of 
our text all the significance of an event whose 
extraordinary importance is thus recognised still 
among us. 

The book called the Acts of the Apostles contains a 
number of missionarjranecdotes of the early Church. It 
contains much more, to be sure, but these it has ; and 
among these anecdotes, though the book is small> this 
one is three times repeated ; once in the course of the 
narrative, and twice as told by St. Paul himself in his 
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speeches. (I think there is but one other event even 

twice described, and that is closely connected with the 

same great purpose). What is the reason of this 

remarkable emphasis P 

The Lord Jesus came to the Jews one of themselves, 

a minister of the circumcision, to fulfil the covenant 
made with the fathers. He came, a circumcised Jew, 
made under the law, in close relation with the whole 
history of the chosen people, the one meaning of their 
whole ritual, the one meaning of all their whole Scrip- 
tures. He came to his own, to those peculiarly His own ; 
He announced Himself as not sent but to the lost 
sheep of the House of Israel ; He restricted His personal 
ministry almost completely to the narrow limits of 
Palestine and the Jewish people ; He forbade His 
Apostles, during His life-time on earth, to exceed these 
limits, excluding even the Samaritans from their 
ministry. Into any city of the Samaritans enter ye nof» 
In accordance with this oflBce as the Messenger of the 
covenant, He chose twelve Apostles, according to the 
tribes of Israel, and founded His Church strictly within 
the limits of the covenant and privileges which belonged 
exclusively to the Jews. He came, according to His 
faithfulness, to His chosen people. It was their part, 
in the goodness of God, having received their Messiah, 
to announce Him to the world. God had prepared 
them for this by the dispersion of the tribes. The 
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translation of the Scriptures into Greek, the existence 
of synagogues, of proselytes, &c., furnished ready 
channels for the supply of the truth into the very heart 
of heathendom. 

After the crucifixion of the Lord Jesus, and His re- 
jection by His people, and after His Ascension, although 
the Jewish Church and people had rejected Him by 
solemn sentence and by popular clamour, against their 
own political interests, and with all possible bitterness, 
yet the Apostles still clung to the same idea. Their 
Master had bidden them evangelize the world, but He 
had not expounded the plan of proceeding ; and in the 
absence of clear instructions, every thought and feeliog 
clung to the original plan that Israel should first be 
ftaved. They filled up, carefully, the mystic number of 
twelve, broken by the apostacy of Judas, and thus 
waited the promised gift of the covenant — the Holy 
Spirit of God. After they received this gift, they con- 
tinued still in Jerusalem, observing the stated times for 
prayer, attending the Temple services ; making it 
abundantly clear to all that they were still Jews, that 
in accepting the new covenant, they were Jews all 
the more truly, only carrying out the proper purpose 
and the end of their existence as Jews. They were 
careful to maintain, in every way, the great truth that 
Christianity was not a new religion instead of Judaism, 
but the only true meaning and consummation of it; 
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and they abstained from any act which should com- 
promise this position. Their early successes were very 
great, and they, no doubt, hoped that all Israel were to 
be won, and would be won before they should leave 
Jerusalem and pass into other nations. 

But the authorities of the Jewish Church repudiated 
them. The Gospel spread among the Grecian Jews, 
those who, whether proselytes or bom Jews, spoke the 
Grecian language, used the Grecian Scriptures, and 
who thus formed an easy means of connexion with the 
Gentile world. But here, where, through the increased 
liberality of the Church, the Gospel approached the edge 
of Judaism, it received its most violent check. The 
freedom of a Hellenist Christian excited the enmity of 
his fellow Hellenists, who ought to have been more liberal 
than the priests and Pharisees ; and Stephen was stoned 
with stones, the signal for a persecution so fierce that 
the Christians were scattered abroad. The Apostles, 
however, still clung to the Jerusalem in which they 
were charged to begin. 

It was now plain that the Jews, as a nation, had 
rejected God's good purpose for them. The Hebrew 
authorities had crucified the Lord and persistently 
opposed His Apostles ; and now the more liberal outer 
multitude, prepared by their education and position for 
influencing the Gentile world, had refused to accept 
this office by the murder of Stephen, on the express 
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ground that be was oyerthrowing the ancient exclusive 
privileges of the nation. The Jewish nation had, theii, 
hopelessly rejected a gospel, according to which they 
must recognize themselves to be sinners on a level with 
all men, and so, all men on a level with them, in the 
hope of the Gospel. God's plan was, /or a time, utterly 
rejected by them. What, then ? The Lord, for a time, 
cast aside His plan and began again on a wholly new 
system. 

There was a man who took a prominent part in the 
murder of Stephen, one who, though a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews, might be called a Hellenist ; for he was a 
native of Tarsus, a Koman citizen by birth, familiar 
with Greek as well as Hebrew, a student of the Septua- 
gint as well as of the Hebrew Scriptures, a man of deep 
religious spirit, of amazing moral and intellectual 
power, and, for the present, intent upon this one thing 
— the extermination of the sect of the Nazarenes — and 
thus completely separated from Christian influence. 
With this man the Lord will begin again. The mystic 
Twelve is laid aside, the covenant plan suspended, and 
this man, far away from Jerusalem, where the Apostles 
still reside, is stayed in the midst of his mad career of 
hostility to the Gospel, and converted by a direct reve- 
lation from heaven. For the first and last time in 
Church history, so far as there is any record of ancient 
or modem times, a man is converted by direct revela- 
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tion from heaven, and is instructed in the Gospel by- 
direct revelation from heaven (see Gal. i. 12, 15-21 ; 
Eph. iii. 2, 3 ; 1 Cor. xi. 23). The fact of this conversion 
in this manner, is three times related ; the fact of its 
independence of the Twelve is vehemently insisted upon ; 
and this Paul, thus converted, is everywhere the rejected 
one among the Jews ; they in no wise accredit him or 
send him forth ; nay, even the Christian Church in 
Jerusalem does nothing more than bear witness to the 
truth of his gospel, and acknowledge him as a Christ- 
sent Apostle. They do not pretend to commission him ; 
he does not represent them or their teaching (see Gal. 
ii. 6-9) ; evidently he is a new beginning made by the 
Lord Himself. 

Moreover, it is not Jesus the Jew he has seen, not 
Jesus in the Temple, not Jesus among the Twelve : but 
the Lord Christ in glory, exalted ; and we know that 
the Scriptures ever connect the exaltation of Christ 
with the universality of His Gospel. This the covenant 
Twelve had not seen. The Lord has begun again from 
a new basis, which His grace has created for itself, 
when the unbelief of men refused it room. The new- 
ness, the independence of this beginning is the point 
insisted on. 

Thus far, I think, these three things are abundantly 
evident : that the Lord was prepared — ^if I may use a 
human way of speaking — to work according to His 
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covenant through His covenant people, the Jews ; that 
they utterly refused to accept their part, and to he His 
covenant people in the matter ; and that He laid aside 
His plan, for the time, and began again on a new, inde- 
pendent plan, markedly separate from them, and from 
His plan of working through them. His goodness and 
grace were not to be stayed by the unbelief of men; 
that should not provoke Him to withhold His loving 
kindness. This gives the peculiar force to our text— 
^^ Believe on the Lord Jeaua Christ, and thou shalt he 
saved." It has been said by one, that these words 
clearly belong to St. Paul ; that no one else could have 
written them. 

But how does this affect our text, and us through our 
text ? Let us seek the answer to this, the secret of the 
power, the peculiar significance of the new plan, in the 
heart of St. Paul himself. 

This man, Paul, a Pharisee, well instructed in the 
Scriptures, fully equipped with all the privileges, 
natural and acquired of the Jew, in the best possible 
position, from a Jewish point of view, and full besides 
of a burning jealousy for the honour of the law, is 
engaged (as he believes) in religiously stamping out an 
insult to the law and religion of his fathers. Suddenly^ 
as he journeys, a light from heaven, brighter than the 
noonday sun, smites him and his company to the earth* 
Looking up into the bosom of that light he sees Jesus 
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in glory, he hears the announcement that it is indeed 
Jesus, the Nazarene, whom he is persecuting. Such a 
demonst^tion of the Gospel, as it was unanticipated, 
80 it was unanswerable. Stunned and bewildered, he 
asks what he must do, and is directed, not to Jerusalem, 
but to the heathen city of Damascus, where he is to 
find further directions. "When he rises from the ground 
he is astonished and startled to find that his sight is 
gone ; he is blind, and so is led by the hand, a con. 
quered captive into the city. All the light is shattered 
by the sight of Jesus in glory. Who shall tell the 
thoughts of his heart P We read quickly the whole 
story of his life ; we are hardly aware of his calamity 
before we are told of his deliverance ; we read of his 
conversion in the light of his after life ; and, knowing 
the end from the beginning, are unable to understand 
aright the fearful perplexity into which he was plunged. 
Now was this true son of Benjamin, this ravening wolf, 
caged beyond all escape. These walls of impalpable 
darkness which surround him, no blow can reach, no 
argument can shake ; it holds him personally in a grasp 
that can neither be gainsay ed nor loosened — the trium- 
phant testimony to the truth he has despised and 
opposed. It is the exceeding brightness of Jesus in 
glory which has blinded him ; no argument can touch 
that fact: he is isolated from all men by the secret of 
his experience. His companions have seen a light, but 
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no person ; have heard a voice, but no words of a voice; 
they can offer no explanation, nor even understand his 
position. Still more, he stands convicted in his own 
heart, in spite of all the splendid advantages he pos- 
sessed, as one of the best instructed among the Jews, of 
having utterly opposed the very Lord and God who 
had so blessed him ; of having wholly missed his way, 
and become a blasphemer and enemy of the Messiah he 
ought to have been the first to welcome. His pride of 
learning, of sagacity, of piety, is shattered by this dis- 
covery. He has not had the wit to yield to argument; 
he cannot plume himself upon a detection of the trath 
by honest study ; all his wit has led him to error ; it is 
a physical violence, so to say, that has driven him to 
the truth. Who that has not suffered the like can give 
him any counsel ? 

Moreover he has not, like Peter, James, or John, 
glided into an acknowledgment of the Messiah along 
the path of Judaism : they stood and heard a veritahle 
Hebrew prophet point out the promised Christ ; they 
sat at the feet of Jesus as He taught, followed Him to 
the Temple, witnessed His observance of Jewish rites, 
compared His language with the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures day by day, gradually strengthened their faith in 
Him week by week, without once ceasing to be Jews, 
obedient to the Law in all points. But he had consti- 
tuted himself the champion and representative of 
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Judaism ; he had summed up all the meaning of it in 
himself, had proved it again and again to be utterly 
opposed to the claims of Jesus, and had committed him- 
self in behalf of Judaism to the uprooting and destroying 
of Christianity, as a false and foreign thing. As far as 
he was a Jew at all he was utterly opposed to the Gospel 
and claims of Jesus. In his conversion he owed nothing 
to Jewish help or training or guidance ; Jesus Himself 
appealed to him in the way, and smote him with light 
from heaven. Thus again he is isolated from his 
fellows, isolated in a sense from his ancient Judaism^ 
treated as a lonely soul. 

But once more, and far more than all the rest, I can 
well believe, in the horror of that lonely darkness 
beyond the reach of all human help, the guilty man 
stood before his awakened conscience. "With whatever 
busy activities he had in time past quenched his mis- 
givings, now he must be still and listen — Saul, Saul, 
remember thy sins ! It is Jesus, whom thou hast seen 
in glory; Jesus, who was crucified because He set 
Himself above all those rites and privileges in which 
thou art trusting ; Jesus, whom thou, and such as thou, 
didst crucify ! If He be glorified, what becomes of 
thee and thy trust P The exaltation of Jesus is God's 
condemnation of Pharisaism, which was pitted against 
Him. Saul is yet in his sins, and the only Saviour is 
Jesus, whom He has persecuted 1 Of what use to such 
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a man is birthright or privilege, temple or altar, repute 
among men or prospects in this world P He is taken 
red-handed in the midst of his sin. Blindness — ^per- 
haps the beginning of the blackness of darkness for 
ever — has fallen upon him. All his life is shattered ; but 
that is a small evil in comparison. The Loni has 
smitten him in the way : what can he say or do, how 
hope for mercy P He has not gained a claim to it by 
privilege — ^he used his high advantages against the 
truth ; he has not earned it by service — he persecuted 
the Church of Christ, and hated His person ; he is not 
worthy of it through any patient studying of the ques- 
tion, through any obedience to the truth — his obedience 
is a forced one ; he is scourged with a bodily blindness, 
which robs his prayer of all voluntary compliance ; he 
has yielded only to an outward physical necessity. 
What can he do P He can only cast himself upon the 
GRACE of God, letting all else go. Instead of every 
other hope, he can only trust to Jesus. Behold, he 
prayeth ! 

Do you not see, brethren, how Paul has been stripped 
of everything distinctive, how he is compelled to stand 
before God on the common ground of any sinner of any 
nation, any age ! The Apostle of the Gentiles carries 
in his own person the demonstration of those doctrines 
of grace and faith which have been associated with his 
name ever since. Some have thought to depreciate 
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evangelical doctrine by calling it Pauline, If it be not 
Pauline, it is not scriptural ; for Paul is the Apostle of 
the Gentiles, the specially prepared accredited expositor 
of the Gospel to us Gentiles. 

It is, then, with this mystery of God's grace revealed 
in his own soul's life, as the beginning of his commis- 
sion, that lying in the jail of Philippi he hears the 
heathen jailor exclaim. Sirs, what must I do to be saved? 
and instantly replies (what else can he reply ?) Trust 
in the Lord Jesus^ and thou shalt be saved! This is the 
Apostle's sermon to his first European convert in 
Europe, the beginning of that great work which has 
spread all over the ages, and was so remarkably illus- 
trated last Friday ; and this is the character of the 
present dispensation. Through this wonderful conver- 
sion this truth was taught, which is the basis of all true 
religious life in the world. To fill these simple words 
with life and meaning for all the world, these marvel- 
lous things were done. The name of Gentile Chris- 
tianity, all our boast of it, all our celebrations of Paul's 
conversion, all mean nothing else but this. Believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved. This is 
just the hope of every one of us. The reality and the 
meaning of it you have in St. Paul himself; you have 
it, separated from all Judaism, as the sovereign grace 
of God. Be your sins what they may, be your state 
what it may, believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 

L 
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Shalt be saved. That is the great Gospel for all the 
Gentile world, and St. Paul would allow no limit to it; 
he would allow no thought of self-righteoosness in any 
way to interfere. God's grace saved the sinner — ^he does 
not begin to be holy till Christ puts His holiness right 
into his heart. 

Trust means to let all else go ; all that comes between 
you and the Lord Jesus. There can be no trust so long 
as one lets any other thing come between. It is to see 
only Christ, as Paul saw Him that day, in the Person 
of the Saviour Jesus. One may long miss the peace 
which comes from pardon by occupation about trutb 
and doctrines ; it is the personal love and will of the 
Saviour we are to .trust. 

Salvation begins with the smallest deliverance, and 
swells up to all eternity. Just whatever is evil, it is 
salvation from that ; from all. trouble, however small, 
however transitory, down to eternal loss ; into all gain, 
on through all eternity, spreading wider and wider, as 
men's educated hopes grow larger and larger. It is 
salvation like Him,, who with sympathy that blesfies 
little children, that soothes a passing grief, yet demands 
the heathen for his inheritance, and the everlasting 
glory of mankind as His consolation and crown. 



SERMON XIII. 



WATEE TURNED TO WINE. 

PB3LI.GHXD AT ST. JOHN'S OHAPBL, HAICPSTBAD, ON THB SECOND 
SUNDAY AFTBB EPIPHANY, JANVABY 20tH, 1678. 



John n. 11. 



*' This leginning of miracles did Jestts in Cana of GdiUe, and 
manifested forth His glory ; and His disomies believed on 
Himr 



The divinest thing in fallen man — the furthest diffused 
through the whole race, accompanying him lowest in 
his degradation — is, I suppose, his insatiable desire, his 
thirst after somewhat not yet obtained. It is this thirst 
which imderlies all his energies of body and intellect ; 
this is the secret stimulus of all his exertions, making 
itself felt with resistless force throughout his whole 
being. This is to be called a divine thirst, for whether 
latent or active, it is that which makes it possible for a 
man to love and to hold commimion with the Lord 
God EUmsel£ There have been marvellous powers given 
to man ; wonderful things have been achieved ; but the 
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highest hope of the race is not in these ; rather in this 
— that the highest achievement leaves the heart still 
longing; the conscience still in unrest. 

The proverbial tears of Alexander were more glorious, 
more divine, than all his conquests : he began to be 
great just when all this failed to satisfy him. It is this 
divine craving which is behind all the sensuality of man, 
all the fearful degradation of the drunkard, all the 
awful crime : it is this which gives all the energy to the 
ardour of war ; this which sets in motion all the spirit 
of activity in business ; and in all other pursuits of man 
this craving of the heart is ever making itself felt. The 
beasts have no such desire as would plunge them into 
a degradation and misery that has no limit, or lift them 
above their condition in past ages ; but, if you will take 
this glorious man, with this heart-craving after God most 
Wise, most Holy, most High, most Loving, and place 
him in the world without the knowledge of Him, and set 
him to work out the problem of life for himself, all adrifi; 
from the only sufficient centre of rest, then shall you 
presently see all the wildest and worthiest manifestations 
of the energy of this immortal craving. If there be a 
soul here to-day unhappy, unsatisfied, I congratulate 
you upon your imhappiness — it tells of a nature God 
alone can satisfy : let it lead you to Him. If there be 
a soul here content, and yet without God, I bewail him 
in his ignoble satisfaction. 
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There is no use in making schemes for the culture of 
the mind which do not meet this craving after God ; the 
soul cannot be at rest. You may feed the intellect 
with many things, and the heart may be satisfied for a 
time, but this satisfaction cannot last. Conscience may 
be smothered, but there must be an awakening — 
and oh ! what must that awakening be P The heart 
betrayed to spend its emotions on things which come 
to an end and die before it, must suffer sore anguish. 
When the conscience is awakened that has been be- 
guiled, it must be hell for that soul till the blood of Christ 
has been sprinkled upon it. If we have our immortal 

thirst unsatisfied till too late, this must needs come. 
« « « « « 

What a dignity this throws round every man, when 
we think that his heart cannot be satisfied unless it rest 
in God Himself ! Give him whatever culture you may, 
all fails to satisfy his thirst, which God alone can satisfy. 

What a marvel of mystery is a little child, so easily 
pleased, so quickly satisfied, and yet its heart can only 
be satisfied with God ! The prophet does highest honour 
to man, as well as gives him dearest help, when he cries 
in the First Lesson, " Ho, every one that thirsteth, come 
ye to the waters /" Thus, the Lord came Himself to the 
earth, to satisfy this thirst of man, and He cried, ** If 
any man thirst, let him come unto Me and drinkJ' But 
when, and how did He satisfy this thirst ? 
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To-day's Gospel gives us an answer. He came at a 
wedding feast, turning water into wine. How strange 
this answer to these momentous questions — how this 
craving of the human heart is to be satisfied, and when 
the Lord Jesus comes to satisfy it. He is to be found at 
a wedding feast, turning water into wine ! Have we 
not all thought this first miracle was not what we should 
have expected ? After all the solemn beginning, after 
the forty days of the temptation in the wilderness ; and 
with all the wonderful ending, when He takes His 
disciples into the Holy of Holies, and pours out His 
heart in prayer to His Father, and goes down to 
degradation and shame and death — that His first 
miracle should be at a wedding feast, and turning water 
into wine ! And this is specially mentioned by St. John 
as being the first miracle ; so he wishes to make it the 
beginning. It was no accident, no failure in His great 
plan in coming into the world to satisfy the thirst of 
men — it was the first-born of His miracles, and by it 
He manifested forth His glory , in such sort that His 
disciples believed in Him. 

He had come to Cana, and He and His disciples were 
invited to the wedding feast — it may have been as an 
after-thought, which perhaps was the immediate cause 
of the want of wine. Evidently it was a family gather- 
ing, and there we see the sobriety which we might 
expect in a family to which Mary belonged. It is well 
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worth while, in noting the Lord's presence on such an 
occasion, to hear in mind the kind of feast which the 
Lord blessed with His presence. In the midst of the 
feast, Mary tells Him, **They have no wine.*' No 
reason is given in the narrative as to why she went and 
told Jesus ; but taking the Lord's answer and all the 
circumstances, we may see this much, that Mary had, 
no doubt, long communed with the Lord as to the 
purpose of His work, and knew something of what He 
came to do ; and no doubt, she had begun to yearn after 
the glory that belonged to her Son, and longed that it 
might be known and manifested to others ; longing 
with her motherly heart for the honour that should be 
put upon Him, she may have thought this was a 
fitting opportunity for it. But the Lord answers her 
in words not unkind, not uncourteous, but containing a 
rebuke and instruction. He reminds her that He and 
she belong to different classes, and that His hour is not 
yet come. He sees plainly that He must needs suffer, 
and enter into glory ; that His hour must be one of 
terrible anguish before the glory can be revealed, 
*' My hour which you desire for Me so earnestly, means 
for Me so much pain and anguish — the glory which 
you expect must not yet appear." But she seems to have 
found some encouragement in His words. No prayer 
in the Gospels was disregarded; in some degree or 
other the Lord Jesus always honours every request 
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made to Him, even by His enemies. So she bids the 
servants, Whatsoever He saith unto you, do iL And at 
the Lord's command they fill the water-pots with 
water, and bear out of them what appears, an^ is soon 
seen to be, the best wine of the feast. Then it is said 
that ffe manifested forth His glory, by thus changing 
the water into wine. 

We see, then, by the manner in which this first miracle 
was wrought, that the thirst of men after God is to be 
satisfied under the conditions of this present life. The 
thirst after God does not unfit us for this present life, 
and is to be satisfied in the way of it. With all the 
awful meaning of that thirst, with all the awful necessity 
of satisfying it by the Incarnoition of the Lord Jesus, 
by His shame and degradation and death, yet this shall 
be the manifestation of His glory — in family life, 
clothed in the form and shape that belongs to earth's 
life. Thus shall the Lord Jesus satisfy the thirst of the 
human heart. Human nature He will respect, because 
He made it ; it is no mistake that He made us so. He 
will not dishonour His own work. He will have 
us as we are, and bring us back to Himself as we are ; 
He will save us in the midst of our families, in the 
midst of all our occupation and business, all precious in 
his sight. Thus, this great salvation of God, which 
shall bring us to heaven, is, after all, to be accomplished 
in the midst of our present life, just as we are. It is 
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the water of this world to be changed into the wine of 
the kingdom ; the feast is to go on more happily than 
before. The people of God are to dwell still in the 
world, but are not to mix with it as belonging to it ; 
but for its good, its joy, wherever they go, they should 
turn the water into wine ; not to mix with the world 
for their own gratification, but as having in their heart 
the secret which shall satisfy the thirst of all humanity. 
. The position of the Lord's people in the world is to be 
the same as that of the Lord Himself — salt of the earth, 
light of the world. Asceticism has always been very 
impressive among men, but it is only an empty sign 
with no edification in it. It is practised with equal 
effect by the heathen. It is true that the Lord God 
granted that certain of His prophets should come as 
ascetics, as a monition to the world, but not as examples 
of life. When His own Son came He mixed in family 
life, and lived a life full of sympathy with those around 
Him, as an example to men of business and careworn 
mothers of families. 

Christ's Gospel is the Gospel of the Son of man — the 
change of water into wine. It is impossible, brethren, 
to over-rate the influence this first miracle has had in 
showing to God's people what their position was to be 
in the world ever since ; it has stamped it once for all 
by showing the meaning of His life for evermore. 

And yet we must go further with this means of the 
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Lord Jesus of satisfying the thirst of men. He will 
come and satisfy it in the midst of their pleasure ; He 
will dwell with them to preach the Gospel. This Gospel 
of St. John is a theological Gospel, and we are right to 
seek in it the mystic meaning (see, for instance, 
John xiii.) It is the glad tidings of great joy over the 
sinner repenting. For the joy set before Sim, He 
endured the cross. When He comes among men, shall 
He not come announcing joy for men as the bridegroom 
rejoicing over the bride P It was the bridegroom's part 
to get the wine (verse 10, Thou hast kept, &c.) The 
Lord took the place of the bridegroom as the bringer 
of consolation and delight among men, leading the 
lost ones to everlasting joy. Bight royally He pours 
forth His gift of joy ; He is munificent, filling all the 
waterpots with wine. 

Here the Bridegroom brings with Him more than 

that. We know how He took this wine and symbolised 
by it His blood. The water there was for the purifi- 
cation of the Jews ; but His blood must atone for all, 
and the water of outward cleansing must be changed 
into blood, or else there can be no satisfaction for the 
thirst of men. Everyone that belongs to Him must 
eat His flesh and drink His blood ; till the soul has 
tasted these, the thirst cannot be satisfied. He wiU 
give us His own blood that it may cleanse our whole 
being. This, surely, is the gift He gives us in our 
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hour of joy ; not only our hour of business^ of sorrow, or 
of death, but even our hour of mirth must be sprinkled 
with His blood ; the heart and mind must find rest in 
this cup which Jesus brings us. This cup the prophet 
saw, when he said, J3b, every one that thirsteth, come ye, 
buy wine, mthout money and price. 

Let us see to it that we have this wine of the New 
Covenant to take up with us through this year; so 
shall heart and conscience be satisfied, and life purified 

and sustained. 



SERMON XIV. 



THE FIEST AND THE SECOND PARADISE. 

PBBACHBD AT ST. JOHN's CHAPEL, HAUPSTXAI)) FBBBUABY 17, 1878. 



Eevelation XXI. 22. 

^^ And I saw no temple therein : for the Lord God AhnigUy 
and the Lamb are the temple qfiW^ 



Whence have we come? Whither are we going? 
These two momentous questions must assuredly have 
forced themselves, at one time or another, upon every 
one who is not completely ignorant nor utterly frivolous. 
It is impossible, thank God, to go through this trouble- 
some world without being obliged to pause and ask 
these two questions : — Whence do we come P Whither 
are we going ? These are they upon which are to be 
built up the whole thought we have about religion— 
upon these two questions, as upon two piers, is reared 
up the archway of our present religious beinp^ — admit- 
tedly a passing over — but whence ? and whither P 
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Scientific men have tried to prove that man has no 
soul, and so to take away the answer to this question, 
"Whither are we going?" But they have not succeeded 
in proving their theory ; so they have turned their 
questioning back upon " Whence have we come ?" and 
have raised theories about the supposed antiquity of 
man ; but, in so far as these theories do not agree with 
God's Word, they do injury both to Whither and 
Whence. They cannot take away the thought that God 
made man in His own image, without also taking from 
man the high thought of that heaven which he hopes 
to gain. 

Deep in our hearts there is a yearning after that 
Paradise that once was; we regret our lost Eden. 
Whatever may be the religious feelings of man, there 
is something soothing to him in the thought of that 
garden of childhood. He looks back to it as to his own 
childhood, the days of innocence and unanxiety and 
simplicity. 

So a man must look forward to a blessed Paradise in 
the heaven that is coming. All of us feel, brethren 
that this is not our home : we were made for innocence 
and happiness, and that was our home where these 
dwelt ; only that can be our home again where these 
shall dwell. Whatever be our interest in the present, 
it is to the past or to the future we much more really 
belong ; we seem to have greater sympathy with them. 
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With all the engagements of the world clinging to us, 
we are still strangers and pilgrims^ wandering from a 
lost home which we cannot forget. 

Now, the answer to these questions, " Whence have 
we come P " " Whither are we going P " is not to be 
found in all the earth, so far as I know ; but only in 
this Book of God. Most notably in the Lessons for 
to-day* have the Past and the Future been grouped 
together for us : the first Creation and the second, Para- 
dise lost and Paradise restored. Nowhere else is this 
answer given in all the world ; no scientific theory, no 
book of ancient or modem philosophy can satisfy us on 
these two points. Oh ! if it could have been that we 
should have heard for the first time, this evening, these 
wondrous stories ! How would our spirits have been 
stirred as we heard the world-old riddle of the meaning 
of man solved at once ! Our familiarity with them has 
robbed us of any feeling of emotion in hearing them 
read ; but this familiarity does not make the wonderful 
stories any the less true : the revelation is from Him 
who is the Truth, God Himself. 

The Bible then begins with heaven and ends with 
heaven — blessed Book I But, oh ! what a story lies 
between ! Almost immediately after the bright vision 
of innocence at the beginning, there is the deep fall 
into sin ; then the dreary waste of the flood ; the poor 

* Septuagetdma Sunday. 
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begmning again ; then a deeper fall ; the calling out of 
God's people, all the long story of His dealings with 
them ; then presently the appearance of the Lord Jesus 
Himself, taking upon Him our humanity ; the awful 
sight of the cross of Calvary ; the Resurrection and 
Ascension of our Lord, and the long struggles of His 
Apostles in the world ; their Epistles to the Churches, 
and then the strange vision of the Apocalypse, in which 
we look down to the very end. Such a story comes 
between the first and second Paradise, and such a story 
is the experience of every individual soul; all this 
must be lived out before the end can come. There is 
always the cross of Christ in the story of every soul 
that is saved, and at last the answer of my text — to 
*' Whither are we going?" is set up before us : " And 
I saw no temple therein ; for the Lord God Almighty 
and the Lamb are the temple of it." It is to this that 
they come who are led by God's hand. 

And just because there is all this long wilderness 
between, all this ebbing and flowing, all this terrible 
strife, all this marvellous cross of Christ, the heaven set 
forth at last is so much fuller, so much richer than the 
heaven at the beginning ; enriched with all the glorious 
experience of the way ; so that the soul that reaches it 
will acknowledge that it has come into a great store of 
things impossible to be possessed by one who had 
not fallen from its first innocence — the entirely new 
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experience of the joy of pardoned sin, the pouring forth 
of heart-gratitude to Him who loved us and gave Him- 
self/or us, and who has washed us from our sins in Eis 
own blood. This, then, is the new Jerusalem, stored for 
us with all manner of glorious things. Innocence and 
happiness shall indeed be there, but not as of old ; new 
meanings shall be given to the terms, of which we find 
many indications in this chapter. 

For instance, Eden was a garden, the play-time and 
play-place of man's innocence and childhood ; Jerusalem 
is a citt/, a fit place for his full-grown, richly-matured 
capabilities as a member of a body, communicating and 
receiving influences on all sides, sharing a common life, 
having his true perfection, not in the limits of his own 
form, but in the universal extension of his influence. 

Again, in Eden we read of four rivers, with their 
regions of treasure, and its two inhabitants — the earthly 
number /owr, the human number two. The city of God 
has the number of God inwrought into it — three; the 
number of the Trinity has multiplied into itself four, 
the number of earth, and we have the twelve jewelled 
foundations, the twelve gates, the twelve angels, the 
twelve manner of fruits borne bv the tree of life. So, 
formerly there was the one tree of life, but now we 
read of the tree of life being in the midst of the street 
of it, and on either side of the river, and the very leaves 
of the tree were for the healing of the nations. So 
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have things multiplied and enriched themselves. In 
Eden, again, we read of natural rivers ; but in the new 
Jerusalem there is a pure river of the water of life, of 
which whosoever drinketh shall never thirst. As God, 
chiefest of all in this glorious city, there is the Lamb 
on the Throne ; that one word bringing to us all the 
whole story of God's marvellous love for us — ^that name, 
not spoken in Eden, the richest, most glorious, and 
altogether wonderful treasure, with which the long 
story of the Fall and the Restoration has ennobled our 
heaven. In that word is taken up all the story of the 
sacrifice of Christ, the glorious hope which is the power 
of sanctification to every one that believes. There is in 
this new heaven, not dreamed of before, the Lamb of 
God Himself ! Oh ! how rich is this new heaven, that 
possesses this Lamb of God, the Man Christ Jesus, in 
whom is our security of holiness and bliss for ever- 
more ! 

This, then, is the manner of the new heaven, which 
John saw set before him, as coming down from God out 
of heaven* He beholds in vision the Celestial City, 
evidently symbolical ; whatever there may be of mate- 
rial appearance, this is certain, that the form of the 
vision is meant to teach us some lessons. 

We read of walls, although in heaven, high, round 
about the city, pointing out distinctly the character of 
the community of God's people : no collection of waifs 

M 
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and strays without solidarity, but a community firmly 
fixed and bound together by one celestial truth, holding 
one dogma ; a company of men who have one thought, 
girded with one girdle of truth. 

Then the foundations of the wall of the city were 
garnished with all manner of precious stones. Shall 
we not see in these the manifold wisdom of God, as set 
forth by means of the Church? (Eph. iii. 10), As 
jewels, precious in themselves, dispart and reflect the 
rays of light, coloured according to their character- 
istics, so the Church, with all the idiosyncracies of its 
individual members and the vicissitudes of its eventfiil 
career, presents multiplied opportunities for the varied 
exercise of the Divine wisdom, and disparts God's pure 
grace into the many-tinted rays of appropriate good- 
ness. And every one may think, whatever may be the 
manner of life set before him, that he is just working 
out some tint, colour, or shade of this manifold Wisdom 
of God ; and when the light of God shines down on 
His people in unclouded glory, the value of His jewels 
and the magnificence of His abounding grace in them 
will be manifested as never before. 

And we read of the gates of pearl : the twelve gates 
were twelve pearls, every several gate was of one pearl 
May not this point to the joy of welcome P One joy, 
whichever way it is presented, the same on every side. 
The streets were of gold, showing the substantial glory 
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of the city ; like transparent glass, which the light of 
God shines through and through ; no opacity of selfish- 
ness is there ; all is pure love. 

As St. John looks upon this New Jerusalem, he, as a 
Jew, sees all the meaning of it ; but, as his eye wanders 
along the golden streets, he sees no Temple. Temple, 
he says, / saw not He may well wonder at this ; it was 
enough to surprise any Jew. The Temple was the 
glory of Israel, the boast of the nation ; there was the 
Mercy-seat, where God manifested Himself, where He 
met His people. David, in his wanderings, longed and 
sighed for the tabernacle of God ; and separation from 
it caused deep sorrow to the Jews. Ezekiel, in his 
vision of Jerusalem, saw a Temple ; but John, looking 
upon the New Jerusalem, saw no Temple. Temple saw 
I not. Then the reason of it is explained. 

The Temple, after all, was not the happiest, not the 
best thing ; it was a continual testimony to man's sepa- 
ration from God. So our very dress is a testimony to 
our fall. Solomon, in all his grandeur, could not com- 
pare with the lily of the field, which is clothed with its 
own purity. So our works of art, of which we boast, 
and the stupendous works with which we have covered 
the earth, all tell of the curse of labour ; all the beauty 
of them speaks of the pain and toil which has been 
endured to produce them. All our charitable institu- 
tions, our colleges, our hospitals, if they tell of learning 
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and benevolence, tell also of ignorance to be remoyed, 
of sickness to be healed ; and thus declare^ in gilt words 
it may be, but very legible, our fallen state. So it is 
with a temple, it tells of separation from God. Go 
back to the days of the Holy Land, and you will find 
that not in this place nor in that must worship be 
offered; it can only be at the Temple in Jerusalem. It 
is just such a separation as there is between a father 
and his children : he does not see them all day, or per- 
haps every day, but at stated times in the day. Doubt- 
less, in those early times, they had soon fallen into 
Pantheism, if there had been no settled place where 
worship could be offered ; and so God appointed a 
Temple, that He might preserve the saving thought of 
His personality. And even now, when our Lord has 
said, that the hour cometh when ye shall neither in this 
mountain^ nor pet at JerusaUm, worship the Father, how 
is it with us P We must still have temples, houses of 
God set apart ; still there is the idea of separation, we 
cannot meet anywhere and everywhere ; we still need a 
settled day, settled times and a settled place to be set 
apart. The world is at enmity with God ; so we must 
still have our separated houses of prayer. 

The Apostle teaches us that we are the temples of 
God : " Enow ye not that ye are the Temple of Ood, and 
that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you ?" and it is true 
of every Christian soul that the Spirit of God dwells in 
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lim. But when John saw the New Jerusalem he saw 
he Lord God Almighty as the Temple thereof. No 
onger we as God's temple, but He as ours ; we dwell- 
ing in God, not merely He dwelling in us. God dwells 
^n us when it is He who inspires our motives, and 
guides our life and sustains it. We dwell in God 
when all that reaches us comes through Him, and when 
He is the very atmosphere we breathe, the sanctuary 
round about His people. In heaven it shall be thus, 
not partially nor ideally only, but in fact and com- 
pletely. 

All false religions have their holy places and holy 
persons, because they are not truly reconciled to God:; 
guilty conscience demands a distinction ; but here the 
reconciliation is complete, for it is added, and the Lamb 
is the Temple of it. No more separation, for the 
guarantee is the Lamb : His blood of sprinkling has 
made peace as eternal as God Himself. There is the 
security into which God calls His people, in His own 
heavenly Temple. They have been saved, they con- 
tinue to be saved, and they shall never lose their 
salvation till the blood of the Lamb loses its power to 
save. 

Here is heaven restored to us ! given back through 
the sacrifice of the Lamb ; a heaven for sinners — the 
Atonement, its very element and atmosphere over all 
and round all, as the perpetual answer to sin, the secu- 
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rity against the appearance of sin. The reconciled 
God is its Temple. "No wonder that all is sacred and 
pure and holy, though the nations of the saved were 
once the children of wrath. This is the difference 
between Heaven and Eden — the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world is the glory of heaven, 
and with God He is the Temple in which all His people 
worship by His Spirit 

This, then, is the manner of this "Whither?" which 
is the hope set before us, to which the people of God 
are hastening. 

It is necessary sometimes, in this troublesome world, 
to pause and put to ourselves the questions. Whence ? 
and Whither ? We may ask — ^why have these thoughts 
at all ? Why cannot I be as the animals around me ? 
Why does the thought of God's holiness trouble me ? 
Why cannot T hear of heaven without longing to get 
there P These are questions to be answered ; and I 
would urge upon those who are thinking of coming 
forward to make an open profession of their faith in 
Christ, in the rite of Confirmation, to take these 
questions into their hearts, — Whence have I come? 
Whither am I going ? Why was I created ? Was it 
only to be a plaything on the earth P Has this wonder- 
ful story of the Cross nothing to do with me ? Has 
that beautiful story of heaven no meaning for me? 
And, if I am looking forward to the day when I shall 
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enter tlierey when I shall walk in the light of it, and go 
no more out, how should I live now in the expectation 
of that glory ? We cannot begin too early to yield our 
witness to this heavenly hope. Life is all too short to 
give opportunity enough for testifying to the wondrous 
story of the Cross of Christ and of the Love of God ! 



SERMON XV. 



THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL. 

PBBAOHED AT ST. JOHN*S OHAPEL, HAHPSTBAD, ON THE SBOONS SUlfDAT 

IN LENT, ICABCH 21ST, 1878. 



1 Cor. IX. 27. 



'' But I keep under my body, and Iring it into tuhjeetum: kit 
that ly any means, when I have preaehed to otherif I 
myself should he a castaway. ^^ 



There is an Eastern apologue which describes the 
manner of beasts of burden in their passage through 
the desert. The ass, with head bent down« and eyes 
fixed on the ground, minutely watches every step of the 
road, and yet stumbles continually; the camel, with 
head erect, and gaze fixed on the distant horizon, 
stumbles never. The parable is easily read. The 
high ideal is better through life than the code of 
rules. The noble purpose animates and sustains the 
character, creates in us an instinct capable of appli- 
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cation to every particular perplexity that may arise in 
our daily path; it unifies the whole beings concen- 
trates all the powers under the leadership of some 
grand aim^ some great passion; whereas a code of 
rules distracts the mind ; they have no power to confer 
any strength on it, they can give no instruction for 
anything not foreseen ; having, at best, power to create 
a habit, but never to form a character ; and God wills 
not so much that we should do, but that we should be. 

The Christian life is an unspeakably noble life, and 
just because it is such, can only be developed in an 
atmosphere of liberty. Where the Spirit of the Lord m, 
there is liberty. It is to be remembered, brethren, that 
the Christian life needs this liberty, and is of this noble, 
exalted nature, specially when we come to questions 
of self-discipline, the thoughts that belong to this 
Lenten season. 

"We think of our exceeding sinfulness, of the need there 
is of humbling ourselves before God, of our daily dying : 
then there is reason to remind ourselves of the high 
free character and of the nobility stamped on the 
Christian life by God Himself. Thank God, there is in 
our Prayer Book abundant recognition of our wants 
before God ; almost in the first words there is confes- 
sion of sin ; and so in the Litany we pour out our hearts 
before Him, calling ourselves " miserable sinners " (the 
word miserable signifying pitiable, not necessarily un- 
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happy) ; and so in the Collects we read during Lent we 
acknowledge our tvretchedness (not necessarily alluding 
to our feeling about it, but simply stating a fact) ; and 
even in the Holy Communion, as we shall presently be 
making our confession before God, we shall exclaim, 
''we acknowledge and bewail our manifold sins and 
wickedness,'* &c. ; and in the Commination Service, 
with which we began this season, we own our- 
selves to be vile : there seems no name too lowly, too 
contemptible, to be attached to us. So in our hymns, 
that every truly Christian heart delights in, do we 
confess our vileness ; for instance, in that beginning 
" Bock of Ages," or, " There is a fountain filled with 
blood,'' in which hymns we compare ourselves to the 
dying thief, and acknowledge ourselves no better 
than he. 

Now, this sort of self-depreciation, and this sort of 
acknowledgment of our sinfulness, is exceedingly dis- 
tasteful to some. They think it impossible to associate 
it with any kind of nobility of life ; but that if we are 
to be true to the spirit of these words, we ought to live in 
some miserable fashion ; we ought to deny ourselves 
many reasonable pleasures, and to adopt some Puritan 
kind of asceticism. But, brethren, the truth is, that the 
nobility of the Christian life is not only consistent with 
this humbling of ourselves before God, but is dependent 
on it ; it comes from the free grace of God which alone 
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shows US our sinfulness ; the two things are mutually 
inclusive. If God's grace is to rule in us, it must be by 
penitence, and the confession of the utter need of our 
nature before God ; it is only on this groxmd of penitence 
that the happy flower of joy can exist. 

But then, brethren, just because it is so, we are not 
to make this confession of sin an excuse for a life of 
wretchedness, for a life small and feeble in the power 
of Christ ; we are not to go about complaining of our 
want of faith as if there were something lowly, some- 
thing commendable, in calling ourselves by these 
depreciating names ; as if in them there were any 
excuse for failing in the great and holy life set forth 
to us. If the Apostle spoke of bearing in his body the 
dying of the Lord Jesus, it was not that he might 
be as miserable as his sins deserved, but that there 
might be room for the great things of the spiritual 
life, room for the power of Christ to rest upon 
him and dwell within him (2 Cor. iv. 10). In our 
text, and in the passage preceding it, there is recog- 
nition of the rigorous self-discipline needful in the 
spiritual life ; but even, side by side with it, is the 
nobility, the grand aim which explains this rigor, and 
takes from it all reproach of meanness and smallness, 
which animates us to undertake it, and crowns it with 
a kind of glory. 

This chapter is full of important teaching, but if we 
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are to see its place in the Apostle's argument, it is 
necessary to see what came before, and what follows. 

The question had been raised in Corinth of meats 
offered to idols ; if such were placed before a convert) 
should he eat or should he abstain P This question 
represents, in its own form, certain familiar questions 
amongst us with which we all have to do. This Churcli 
of Corinth was not a fiercely persecuted Church ; the 
people of Corinth were too clever, too philosophical, too 
little in earnest to persecute the Christians ; they were, 
in fact, very willing to tolerate a new school of theology 
in their midst, so long as the Christians tolerated them. 
Thus, the Church had free intercourse with the 
Corinthians outside, and might often be placed in such 
circumstances as would make this question practical for 
them. They might be invited to a feast, and meat 
might be placed before them, the host not caring in the 
least whether it had been sacrificed to idols or not ; and 
so the question would arise, " What ought the Chris- 
tian to do in such a case ? *' Some there were of weak 
conscience who would say, " It is wrong to touch meat 
offered to idols ; we are associating ourselves with idol 
worship, and subjecting ourselves to the heavy censure 
of the Christian Church, whether we know it or not." 
On the other hand, there were others of strong con- 
science who would say, '' An idol is nothing in the 
world,'* and if we refuse to partake of this meat, we 
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give importance to a question which has none of its 
own. 

Such questions^ in another form and shape, continually 
present themselves to us in the course of the Christian 
life ; some pursuit or amusement, or line of conduct, 
which seems doubtful. They that are weak say, 
"Abstain altogether from these doubtful things;" 
they that are strong say, " If you keep yourself apart, 
and refuse to mix in these things, you acknowledge 
that they are evil; while if rightly used, they are 
innocent and good.'' Give up these things into the 
region of evil, and you alienate what you ought to have 
redeemed for good ; mix in them and you may exert a 
good influence. Thus men reason one with another. 
How does St. Paul reason P 

And first, let us see what he does not say in treating 
of this question. Four years before there had been 
assembled in Jerusalem a great council of the Apostles 
and Elders, with Paul and Barnabas, on account of the 
opposition which had been made to St. Paul's way of 
treating Gentile converts in regard to circumcision. 
The account of this is given in Acts xv., where we read 
of the decision which was solemnly arrived at, embodied 
in a letter which was sent to the Churches. In verses 
28 and 29, we read, For it seemed good to the Holy 
Ohoat^ and to us, to lay upon you no greater burden than 
these necessary things, that ye abstain from meat offered 
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to idols, 8fc. "Now, that had occurred about four years 
before, and that was the decision of the Holy Ghost 
and of the Apostles ; how easily, then, Paul might 
have begun and finished his answer to this question at 
Corinth by the authority of the sentence pronounced 
but four years before P But he does not even allude 
to the Council at Jerusalem ; he goes afresh into the 
whole question. There are some, in these days, 
who would gladly have deferred to it, who would 
have embraced such an opportunity of uniting all the 
Churches under one discipline; would also have 
welcomed the thought of a blind obedience to the 
supreme decree which the Spirit of God had laid down ; 
would even have found additional merit in it. But 
St. Paul was not of this school of thought. 

We may, I think, discover two reasons for his silence 
about the Council. The question there discussed was 
between Jews and Gentiles, whereas this at Corinth 
was between Gentile and Gentile. Again, St. Paul 
does not desire their obedience so much as their 
life and character ; he desires that they should be 
intelligent, loyal-hearted followers of the Lord Jesus 
Christ Himself; he desires to see established a living 
body of saints full of the love of God, and living 
godly lives in the midst of this evil world. So he 
will re-open the question, and will go into it and set 
it before them in such sort that the freedom of their 
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spiritual life shall not be bound by any nearer rule than 
the law of love. So he proceeds with Lis instructions. 
He says that an idol is nothing in the world ; the whole 
meaning of the question lies in other circumstances 
than these. " Thy conscience is not bound by another 
man's opinion ; eat, therefore, freely and without ques- 
tion, unless your so doing will injure another. If there 
be present at your feasts a weak brother who cannot 
eat the food without some violence to his feelings, then 
abstain, not for your own sake, but for his. Again, 
if there be some brethren present likely to be offended 
by your eating the meat, abstain ; acting according to 
the light controlled by charity." That is what he will 
have ; and then he says, there is yet a higher ground 
to take than this — just as later on in this Epistle, 
speaking about gifts, he says, Tet show I unto you a 
more excellent way — a higher rule, which goes beyond 
all these questions ; and this more excellent way he 
illustrates by his own character, as we have it set forth 
in the chapter from which our text is taken. The 
whole force of his argument lies in this: "I, Paul, 
do so and so ; am I not an Apostle ? May I not marry 
and support myself and family on your contributions 
as other Apostles ? Tet I do none of these things ; I 
do not claim anything from you ; I have even robbed 
other Churches that I might not be chargeable to you.'* 
He will endure all things rather than take aught 
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from these converts ; lie will not assert his rights. 
Why ? Because there lies before him a great aim, a 
grand object, which justifies him in laying down this 
rule for his conduct ; and he sets forth that there is in 
his heart a great enthusiasm, a splendid purpose, which 
carries him high above the level of these things; a 
goal set before him high and far away, and until he 
reach it, howsoever high, howsoever far away it be, 
he is monopolized altogether by it. 

Look at your games in which you all take part ; see the 
racer setting forth well prepared, with his eye fixed on 
the goal; he is controlled by one mastering thought ; he 
takes no uncertain step, but every step goes straight for- 
ward ; he moves in an undeviating path, admits no other 
thought, no other interest for the moment ; he has one 
set, deliberate purpose ; whatever others do, he is not 
affected by it; whoever applauds, whoever hisses, he 
heeds it not till the goal is reached, and he is crowned 
with victory. So I, Paul, run, not as uncertainly. 
Look at the still severer contest of the boxer ; see him, 
who is to take part in it, carefully prepared beforehand 
for the encoimter ; see how he aims directly, nothing 
baffles him or tempts him to spare self or foe ; see him 
striking directly with all his might till the foe be 
vanquished and himself be victor. So fight I, PauL 
Be ye followers of me, as I am of Christ. He would 
say, if I, Paul, who have come to you living this 
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Christian life, I who have seen the Lord Jesus, I who 
have been lifted up to the third heaven and seen His 
glory, if /, Paul, so live, how then ought ye to live P Set 
before you this one aim, this great idea. Let your whole 
soul be animated by this great purpose till the end come, 
and ye be winners in the strife. 

So he sums up the whole story in that last verse ; 
But I keep under my body, and bring it into subjection. 
Keep under has a peculiar significance; it means to 
strike the face beneath the eye, and so to subdue without 
sparing — to enslave the body, making it thoroughly 
obedient to his purpose ; lest when I have made procla- 
mation (as a herald in the course) I should myself be 
rejected and disapproved. This, then, is the manner of 
his conduct. By the word body he plainly means, not 
merely his bodily frame, but all these rights which he 
might lawfully accept, were it not for this great aim 
which he has set before him. He would say, " So high 
and so ndble is the prospect before me that I count all 
things but loss that I may win Christ : so bright and so 
glorious is it that, for the sake of it, I can trample down 
everything which comes between." This is the right 
position for the Christian: let him be full of the great 
purpose God has set before him ; let him sustain himself 
with the thought of the prize of the high calling in 
Christ Jesus; and then these questions will be easily 
answered ; then will he be no longer entangled with — 

N 
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" May I do this or that P '* One great resolve will carry 
straight through to the goal set before him. 

This word, lest 7, indicates no fear on the part 
of St. Paul that he should be a castaway: it is the 
distrust of himself, the acknowledgment that evil is 
still present within him ; it is the distrust of him- 
self that comes out in those words: Let him that 
thinkeih he standeth take heed lest he fall. I, Paul, am 
not less sinful, less liable to temptation than others; 
all the privileges I have, all the high things I have 
enjoyed in Christ Jesus, only lead me to cling more 
completely to Him, and more entirely to distrust 
myself. We know from these Epistles that he was 
filled with love to Christ, and that this was his happy 
bondage (2 Cor. v. 14). It was a sweet, high, holy 
impulse that constrained St. Paul ; but, through the 
midst of it, he felt an evil nature still clinging to him ; 
so he would give himself no rest, no pause, but would 
still press on till the goal was won. Ko advance 
he had made, no height of glory to which he had 
attained, would justify him in giving place to one 
thought of sin, that so, in the day of Jesus, he should 
be crowned, and not rejected. 

So he says to us : risk nothing ; remember the evil 
that is within and around you; remember the high 
prize set before you ; remember the blood of Jesus shed 
for you ; give your whole heart to Him ; remember He 
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is a Person to love, a Person that can be grieved; 
remember He has a heart to yearn over you, to blame 
you ; let His love constrain you. So, press forward till 
the goal be won. 



SERMON XVI. 



THE ACCTJSEK OP THE BEETHEEN. 

PBBJLOHED AT ST. JQHN's CHAFBL, EAHPSTBAD, TWBNTT-FIBST 8T7in>AT 

AFTBB TBII7ITT. 



Efhesians yi. 12. 



** For we wrestle not against flesh and bloody hut against prim- 
palitieSf against powers^ against the rulers of the darkness of 
this world, against spiritual wickedness in highplaces^ 



I HAVE chosen this text, brethren, as being a clear 
dogmatic statement of a most important truth, which is 
peculiarly illustrated in the Gospel for to-day. It is 
this — ^that besides all the evil to which we are naturally 
liable through our own pecidiar temper and character, 
our owu particular weakness, bodily, mental, and spiri- 
tual ; and besides all that comes from the circumstances 
in which we are placed, and from the manner in which 
they act and react upon us ; and, beside the seductions 
of the world and the flesh, there is also to be recognized 
a great organic agency of evil, a personal will, opposing 
us in our heavenward path, and seeking to identify us 
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with all that is evil and draw us from all that is good. 
It is the existence of what we generally speak of as the 
devil and his angels — ^the evil spirits that seduce the 
hearts and soids of men. 

Our text speaks of these as an army of evil ranged 
a^inst us, and the verse before speaks of tiie method 
of the devil. He proceeds on a regular plan in his 
operations; it is an organized system of evil* We 
gather from Scripture that there is a two-fold plan in 
this method : the first, to develop sin in us through 
the law, which has power to provoke, but none to heal ; 
and the other, to wield against u8> as the accuser of the 
brethren, the power of God to inflict upon us the 
penalties we have thus incurred through breach c^ the 
law. 

Now, brethren, in the present day, this is not a 
popular doctrine ; this is not a time when men wish to 
acknowledge that they believe there is this spiritual 
agency arrayed against them ; it is rather a time when 
they wish to banish the idea of a personal will opposing 
us. There is a continual effort to detach the thought of 
the supernatural from our condition in this world as 
something to be relegated to the unscientific theories 
which satisfied a less enlightened age. "Not personal, 
purposeful, intelligent will, but unintelligent, involun- 
tary law, do men now delight to recognize ; for this is 
something manageable, capable of being used to one's 
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profit ; or, if not, adding at least neither reproach nor 
shame to the evil it inflicts. If, however, the wiU of 
Satan be one of the forces which shape the course of 
events, and interpose with malignant influence in the 
course of individual life, shall he not seek to conceal 
his agency ? Oh, if he can exercise that force all un- 
known, how much surer will be his success ! 

To-day's Go^)el, thank God, commits us to the plain 
issue of all this. It is put before us as a plain truth, 
unmitigated in any way ; there is no disguising it, the 
fact is there confessed — ^that there are evil spirits, and 
that the manner of them is grotesque and even fanciful. 
A Sunday or two ago, we were thinking of a very dif- 
ferent scene of our Lord's life, in the midst of a godly 
family, mixing with them in their joy. Now the scene 
is altogether changed, and the Lord Jesus is found in 
circumstances which almost startle us ; no longer in the 
quiet household, among the thoughtful men and women, 
but, at early dawn, out by the Sea of Galilee, on those 
hill-sides which rise abruptly from that lake. These 
limestone cliffs are pierced with many tombs, and out 
of these tombs come two men in their nakedness, their 
faces filled with the despair and melancholy to be seen 
m those who have lost their powers of reason, crying 
m an uncouth manner — men who had been oftentimes 
chained, but had broken loose and could not be confined 
thing unintelligible, and beyond the reach of man 
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to control. These men had come forth into the pre- 
sence of the Lord Jesus, and then follow the strange 
colloquy between Him and these evil spirits, the mad 
rush of the swine down to the waters, the fear o^ 
the people, and their request that the Lord would 
depart out of their coasts. These form a unique picture 
in the Gospels ; there is something weird about it, un- 
like the tenderness and refinement we find in many 
other parts. But the Lord Himself is in the midst, 
giving value and significance and dignity to all of 
it. And, without going further, brethren, there is 
abundant comfort in that thought for us now, because 
there are terrible things going on continually around 
us — strange fantastic freaks which are carried out in 
the world, when evil is rampant — and so terrible are 
such things at times, that people who read of them are 
ready to say — Is there a God at all ? Where is the Lord 
God Almighty ? 

Well, we have here the recognition of such things in 

the presence of the Lord Jesus Himself; we are satisfied 
that there is a Lord God Almighty ; and so, when we 
find our Gospel confronts this evil with the presence 
of the Master, we are led to feel that there is power 
to bring good out of evil when His own time for it 
arrives. 

And then, again, brethren, there is surely comfort even 
in the very thought of an organized power of evil, an 
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agency of evil spirits. This is a day when men argue 
between human will and irresponsible law. It is a 
blessed thing to be delivered from an atheism which 
talks of blind forces^ of principles which are intangible 
and cannot be grappled with ; to have the evil accounted 
for by the thought that there is a personal mill behind 
it all, and a doom already pronounced upon it by our 
Lord ; these things are full of comfort for us. There 
is nothing more terrible for the human heart than the 
idea that the evil against which he is striving is not 
personal. It is just in this way that the devil drives 
man to despair by making him believe that evil is only 
a combination of forces ; that there is nothing to reach 
higher and greater and larger than himself. It is easy 
to think "there is no God/' when we have already 
thought " there is no devil; " therefore, it is a Gospel 
for us already, when Eve says of her sin in the be- 
ginning, The serpent beguiled me, and I did eat Thi« 
remains for us all to plead : " The serpent beguiled me 
in my waywardness and wantonness ; I yielded to the 
destroyer, but I did not originate the sin." This is 
the Gospel view of the evil into which we are plunged. 
But despair seized those possessed by devils ; the 
evil spirits persuaded men to yield to them, their wills 
were overridden by them, and they gave themselves 
up to a despair which told them all power of restoration 
was lost for ever. And then the Lord came, and His 
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Apostles came, and restored moral strength to the de- 
spairing mind ; they took the part of the overpowered 
will, and restored men to self-respect. On one occasion 
we read of such a manifestation of evil that even the dis- 
ciples were unable to cast the devil out. It seemed as 
if the presence of so much evil awakened questions of 
their own purity ; as if they could not rest upon God 
in the simple consciousness of His power ; but the 
Lord rebuked them, saying, faithless and perverse 
generation, how long shall I be tcith you, how long shall I 
suffer you ? and then expelled the unclean spirit. So 
came the Gospel of Christ, pouring into self-despairing 
society heavenly strength ; everywhere restoring to men 
hope. God hath begotten us again unto a lively hope. 

In the days of the Lord Jesus, these manifestations 
of the wicked one were extremely abundant ; men were 
in despair, evil seemed everywhere triumphant; but 
as the Lord came and stood beside soul after soul, 
speaking strength and peace, and as men began to 
recognise that Christ was among them, their Immanuel, 
then the power of evil spirits gradually died out. 
There is hope for the world because Jesus took our flesh 
upon Him; glad tidings for all sinners. Do not say 
that evil habit of. yours can never be broken ; do 
not say that your heart's desperate wickedness is beyond 
His power ; there is power, because He has come and 
died for you. 
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Now, just as there are the two already mentioned 
departments in the method of the evil one, so there is a 
twofold power in Christ to meet these methods. 

First, " Sin shall not reign in your mortal bodies ; " 
the law shall not go on continually provoking 
fresh sin^ as it must do with those under it ; for these 
are the glad tidings of grace, because God has given 
His Son to die for us. He does not wait that we should 
earn good for ourselves, but He gives in grace and 
mercy, because God is gracious. 

And then, over against the accuser of the brethren, 
there is also an Advocate with the Father, who ever liveth 
to make intercession for us. To meet the law there is 
grace ; to withstand the accuser there is the Advocate. 

And so we come to look upon the Lord Jesus meeting 
the devils on that occasion. The day before we read 
that He had much discussion, until it might well seem 
that He was wearied out ; and He said unto His 
disciples. Let us pass over unto the other side, as if He 
would have rest ; and they took Him just as He was 
into the ship, and a storm arose, and the waves beat 
into the ship, and He was asleep. For the only time, I 
think, in the Gospels, we read that Jesus slept in the 
storm ; and, as they travelled on over the water, the 
tempest increased, so that the disciples thought to be 
presently lost. We cannot help seeing in this storm an 
effort of the evil one to destroy the Lord and His dis- 
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ciples, if that might be. As He lands on the shore of 
that darkest spot in all Galilee, where the population 
were largely heathen, He meets these demoniacs coming 
out of the tombs. (St. Matthew tells us there were two ; 
St. Mark and St. Luke only mention one ; we need not 
seek to reconcile this difference ; it is enough to know 
each was written for a special purpose). The Lord 
Jesus, meeting these demoniacs, rebukes the evil spirit 
and commands him to come out of the man. And 
He proceeds in such sort as to show the manner 
of the evil, what it is, and what it amounts to. 
He asks the man his name, as if to establish sympathy 
with him ; if he can answer any question, surely it 
would be this. But the evil spirits manifest at once 
their tremendous power over the man by answering the 
question asked of him. 

There are three requests in this narrative — two the 
Lord grants, one He refuses ; the two He grants surprise 
us in His granting them; the one He refuses surprises 
us by His refusal of it. 

1. There have been all sorts of conjectures as to why 
the evil spirits wished to go into the herd of swine, but 
it will be enough for us to look at things as Scripture 
teaches us, however interesting such conjectures may 
be. It is plain, from the book of Job, that Satan is 
permitted to develop evil and to test men ; it is not 
God's purpose to abolish evil, but rather to develop 
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and exhaust it. Hence, the demons ask and obtam 
leave to continue their work : Art thou come to torment 
U8 before the time ? The deliverance the Lord Jesus 
grants is not by a final destruction of evil, but only by 
a change of its form. In another form the demons 
continue their assault on human virtue ; and with how 
much success the sequel shows. He gives them still 
opportunity to continue their work, and they go forth 
and do their will in such sort that the people are 
afraid and implore Him to depart. 

2. This request He grants also. They will not have 

a Saviour who will come between them and their 

pleasure. Oh, brethren, do not we know in our own 

hearts that often we would not have a Saviour who woidd 

make us holy at once ; the soid woidd be lonely without 
that sin to which it cleaves, and is loath to say, ** Reign, 

Lord, alone in my heart ! " Will you give your whole 
self to Christ ? This is the question we have before 
us when the Saviour comes. He will make no com- 
promise with evil, and the danger is that we shall say 
to Him, " Depart out of my coasts ! " 

3. And then, there is the request of the man, out of 
whom the devils had been cast. He woidd follow Jesus, 
and be always with Him ; this is his gratitude. Bat 
the Lord would not have it, but sends him back, saying, 
Return to thine own house, and shou: how great things God 
hath done for thee. This is His merciful recompense to 
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the people for the loss of their swine. The Lord is 
driven away, but He sends back to them a messenger 
competent to tell out of his own heart's experience how 
great things God has done for him. God's grace will 
not yet abandon the heart even that abandons it. 

And now, brethren, when we are coming to the 
Lord's Table, let us realize the truth of this fact that 
evil is gone out against us ; and let us also realize how 
He gives us Himself as our support, and let us go 
forth against all this evil in the calmness and strength 
of Christ. 



SERMON XVII. 



THE WEDDING GAEMENT. 

PBBAOHEl) AT ST. JOHN'S OHAFBL, HAIEPSTEAD, ON THB FIFTH SXTimiT 

m LENT, APRIL 7, 1878. 



Matthew xxn. 11, 12. 

'^ When the king came in to see the guests, he saw there a man 
which had not on a wedding garment : and he saith wdo 
him^ Friend, how camest thou in hither not having a 
wedding garment? And he was speechless, ^^ 



A FEW weeks since, in announcing the intended Confir- 
mation in this parish, I took occasion to point out that 
the perpetuity of the Church, in this evil world, is 
necessarily conditional, depending upon the constant 
succession, generation after generation, of professing 
believers ; of those who should come forward to attest 
their faith in Christ, and should present themselves at 
His holy Table, as His true disciples. Just as the 
bread of the world depends upon the continuance of the 
harvests that shall be gathered year after year, so the 
Church depends upon the succession of believers that 
shall come forward. If the time should come that men 
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refuse the Gospel of Christ, then, as belieying Christians 
die out, must the Church die from off the face of the 
earth. 

We must remember, then, that the God who has 
promised that seed-time and harvest shall never fail, 
has also promised that His Church shall never fail ; 
and one of these promises is contained in this parable 
of the Wedding Feast, with which we have to do this 
evening. In spite of all the rejection of God's goodness 
and grace in the world, it shall come to pass that at the 
last great Feast, which the Lord God shall give His 
Son, the Table shall be furnished with guests; His 
grace shall triumph in the end. 

And now, as regards this congregation, there is a 
company of young disciples, who are intending to pre- 
sent themselves for Confirmation, to affirm their faith 
in the Gospel of Christ, and to enrol themselves as His 
disciples ; and who shall continually afterwards, at His 
holy Table, show that their faith in the Lord Jesus is 
their only hope. 

The position of things, therefore, is changed since 
that Sunday, a few weeks since ; then we were looking 
forward, and asking if there were any who would come 
forward and profess their faith in Christ; now the 
question is of those who have come forward : the table 
is furnished with guests, and the question is, have they 
all got on the wedding garment P 
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In this parable we see the very solemn result that 
followed from the absence of this wedding garment: 
" When the king came in to see the guests, he saw there a 
man which had not on a wedding garment; and he saith 
unto him. Friend, how earnest thou in hither not having a 
wedding garment ? And he was speechless. Then said the 
king to his servants, Bind him hand and foot, and take 
him away and cast him into outer darkness : there shall 
be weeping and gnashing of teeth. For,^* says the Saviour, 
**manj/ are called but few are chosen J* This is plainly a 
very solemn statement which the Lord Jesus has put 
before us. I would fain say a few simple words about 
it, for the sake of those who are going to confess their 
faith in Christ before men, before angels, and even 
before God Himself. They are words, indeed, which 
belong to every one of us. 

A king, we are told in the parable, had made a feast 
for his son, and had invited guests to share his joy and 
to rejoice with him ; he had made great preparations, 
because it was a state occasion — the marriage of his son 
— the one occasion of greatest joy in the life-time of 
this king. At the proper time notice was given, and 
servants sent out to call those who were bidden to the 
feast. To absent themselves woidd be absolute dis- 
loyalty to the king ; it was a matter which appertained 
to his government, to the succession to his throne ; it 
was a state occasion, and the invitation partook of the 
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nature of a royal mandate, to disobey which was to do 
despite to the goodness and power of the king. The 
king had been counting on the coming of his guests, 
and their refusal, if they should refuse, was a gra- 
tuitous insidt; it was to accept the position that the 
king should be wounded in the house of his friends ; 
to set him up to public derision, as though he had pre- 
pared a great feast and found not one to partake of it. 
It was as much as to say, ''!N[o! in spite of all his 
preparations, he shall not have me ; he shall have the 
feast all to himself." This is what they did ; but the 
king, willing to make every excuse for the disloyalty of 
his citizens, sent forth again other servants, to urge 
them, with new entreaties, that they would not refuse 
his invitation. This message they again neglected ; 
some, we are told, were entirely wrapped up in their 
own concerns; others were able to find time to be 
irritated at the king's request, and refused his courtesy 
and goodness, not only with contempt, but with revenge 
and hate. And now the king must vindicate his own 
sovereignty, if his authority is to be respected at all ; 
so we read, ^^When the king heard thereof, he was wroth: 
and he sent forth his armies, and destroyed those murderers, 
and burnt up their city. 

So far, then, the harvest has failed; the seed has 
been sown, but the ground has refused it ; instead of a 
crop of golden grain ripening in the sun, there is only 
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a blackened heap of charred weeds^ the foul smoke of 
which hangs over the field. There is no difficulty, 
brethren^ in finding the meaning of the parable so far. 
God has prepared^ did prepare for men the Marriage 
Supper of His Son, a marvellous provision of grace and 
mercy. It was, indeed, a right royal feast ; He gave 
up His own Son, the Lord Jesus, to take our flesh upon 
Him, to take our responsibility, and for us to die on the 
awful cross, bearing our sin, He, who knew no sin, being 
fnade sin for us ; and then God prepared round about 
that broken Body and round about that shed Blood what 
priceless blessings,, what a rich provision of grace and 
goodness, that one almost fears to talk about it or dwell 
upon it, because of those who do not concern themselves 
about it ! There is the gift of the presence of His Holy 
Spirit, there is the name and privilege of sons, there is 
the eternal happiness of sharing heaven for ever and 
ever, there are the daily bounties of His grace. There 
are, beside all these, innimierable other kindnesses and 
tender mercies which the Lord has prepared and set 
forth in this royal feast, and to which He has called us. 
And yet, brethren, although it is a free gift, although 
it is the invitation of God Himself, yet there are some 
so wrapped up in their own business, their own con- 
cerns, that they cannot afibrd to turn aside from their 
daily life, to give one thought to the Lord God 
Almighty and all His goodness and grace prepared for 
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them. And there are others who actively oppose His 
grace ; they make light of it, and endeavour to prove 
that all this goodness and grace of God do not really 
exist ; they are irritated, if it is pressed upon them ; 
and if they do not now rise up and slay God's messen- 
gers, only control their conduct from other reasons. 
It is most true, notably true, that many refuse to see 
God's goodness, and will not come, although the invita- 
tion is given to all; many that mil not be saved. 
What does the king think of this ? The King Eternal^ 
Immortal, Invisible! 

We have an instance of God's judgment in that 
generation of Jews who refused Him and slew Him on 
the cross. He did burn the city with fire ; and close 
by that city, where there had been His cross, there 
were to be seen hundreds of crosses, on every one of 
which was the body of a Jew, and Jews were carried 
forth into slavery in such numbers that men refused to 
buy them. They were, indeed, the offscouring of all 
nations. Thus was the wrath of God manifested on 
those who had put His Son to death. There is a con- 
tinual testimony to God's judgment upon those who 
refused Him, in the city of Jerusalem, which, until this 
day, has not been inhabited by those Jews who were 
then cast out. 

But the king was determined that though the first 
bidden refused his invitation^ still his table shoulcl 
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be furnished with guests. At his command, his serranti 
went forth into the highways and hedges, into the 
markets and bazaars, and all places where men were 
wont to congregate, and there invited all, both bad and 
good, to come to the feast, inquiring in no way into 
their antecedents,, inviting all freely ; and so it came to 
pass that the king's purpose was carried out, and the 
table furnished with guests. This time the sowing was 
not in vain. Still, brethren> among these there is room 
for the same contempt of the king's goodness to be 
shown, and this is the matter that more particularly 
belongs to us. We are not utterly refusing to come at 
his summons, we do not discard tJie means of grace > 
but then, on the other hand, for those who do come, it is 
still possible to manifest contempt for the goodness and 
love of God — there is yet opportunity for despising the 
grace of God. 

* * * * The room was filled. Then we read. The 
king came in^ and saw there a man which had not on a 
wedding garment. It might seem, at first sight, as if it 
were unreasonable to expect the man to have one — as if 
there were nothing strange in his being without it ; but, 
whatever it may seem to us, it is evident the king was 
surprised, and when he expostulated, the man was 
speechless. It is abundantly clear that it was possible 
for him to have got one if he had chosen. Nothing is 
said about it in the parable ; the only thing it does say, 
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is that the king comes to him with sarprise and speaks 
to him gently : Friend, Jww earnest thou in hither, not 
having a wedding garment ? and the man was speech- 
less. There was no excuse^ no explanation, and therefore 
instant judgment. It was plainly possible for him to 
have been properly attired on this occasion, and there- 
fore his neglect was a grieyous affront to the majesty 
of the king. 

We are not told, as I have said, where the dress was 
to be had, or how sach a man might have had it, but it 
is very plain what is meant by the king's invitation 
and the rejection of it. His invitation was not a one- 
sided thing, there was a mutuality in it; it goes out 
into the highways and hedges, but still it was an invi- 
tation to friends who should come with gratitude for his 
kindness, who should accept his invitation in the same 
manner in which it was given ; the guests were to come 
as friends, not as those who come in upon their own 
understanding of their position. That much is very 
clear ; and therefore, for one to present himseK as this 
one did, without a wedding garment, was to present 
himself in a spirit wholly alien from the spirit of the 
invitation, in such a manner as to insult the goodness 
and grace of the king. 

The meaning here is scarcely less plain. The Lord 
Jesus Christ is teaching us that the Gospel invitation 
is wide and free, yet full of holiness. Go back to that 
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place where He was speaking, and picture tlie scene 
around Him. There was a group of Pharisees and 
Saducees thinking what course they could take to entrap 
Him in His talk ; these were the men who wore on their 
brows phylacteries, on which was written the law of 
God ; these were the men who wore long robes, who 
stood praying at the corners of the streets ; these were 
the men who paid tithes of all they possessed ; even the 
smallest vegetable that came to their tables was carefully 
tithed ; men whose business was to make a profession of 
religion, in whom the whole religious life of the Jew 
was bound up. They stood by themselves, and ques- 
tioned the eonduct of the Lord Jesus. And, apart 
from them, stood the Lord Jesus; what a strange 
crowd about Him ; one might almost say the rabble of 
the streets — ^poor and afflicted people! There were 
there, men out of whom Christ had east devils ; there 
were there, sinful women of the city ; there were there, 
publicans, men who were renegade Jews; such men 
and such women were gathered round about the Lord 
Christ ; and therefore the Pharisees cast it in His 
teeth, that because they would not have His grace 
and goodness. He was obliged to take up these poor 
sinful people. But the Lord Jesus was teaching them 
that though He attracted them to Him, His purpose 
and His object were to make them more righteous, more 
holy, than any of these Pharisees could possibly be ; 
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there was to be produced in these poor, depraved people, 
a holiness far to surpass the righteousness that they 
could attain unto ; a holiness which should satisfy even 
God Himself, in whose eyes the very heavens are not 
clean. Therefore, the Lord, in speaking of the re- 
jection of Him, goes on to tell how His marriage 
feast shall be furnished with guests, and how He shall, 
after all, be satisfied with them ; and then He goes on 
to tell of one who came in his own wav and did not 
trouble himself to find the wedding garment. 

And, brethren, what is that wedding garment which 
we must needs have, in which we need to be arrayed 
every time we come to the Lord's Table and invite Him 
to look upon us ? And as we stand up in the rite of 
Confirmation, what is the wedding garment in which 
we must be clothed f Oh ! the King is the Most High 
God Himself, and there is no garment of holiness or 
righteousness that can give content to His eyes except 
His own righteousness — the righteomness which is of 
God hy faith, Now, we are accustomed to speak of this 
under two separate names, justification and sanctifi- 
cation ; but the Apostle speaks of it sometimes only as 
the righteousness of God, and his meaning is, that 
those who refuse to stand before God upon their merits, 
but trust only in the merits of Christ ; that those who 
thus are accepted in Jesus Christ, for His sake, have 
actually communicated to them the Spirit of the Lord 
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Jesus ; that they do those things which no man doeih, 
save he which hath the Spirit of Christ, which are so 
much the offspring of God's grace, that St. Paul said 
of his works, Not J, but Christ which dwelUth in me. 
They were the things which the Lord worked in him, 
and those were precious in His sight. This, then, Is 
the righteousness of God, with which He clothes all 
the people of Christ, looking upon them in Jesus who 
was made sin for us, that we might be made the righteous- 
ness of Ood in Him, Look at the Lord Jesus Christ 
on the cross made sin for us ; see the heavens become 
dark above Him ; see the blood streaming from His 
hands. His feet ; hear His cry of desolation ; is it not 
all real P Do you not see God's punishment of sin 
falling on Him who had no sin ? Well, then, just as 
surely God sees all our sin put away on that cross; 
just as really as all that happened, so really does God 
see on us who believe in Jesus all His spotless holiness, 
all His perfect righteousness. This is ours, and because 
God so sees us in the Lord Jesus, we shall be changed 
into the same image ; and there is no saint who walks 
the earth believing in the Lord Jesus that shall not be 
present on that great day when the Marriage Supper 
of the Lamb shall be celebrated. 

This, then, is what we ask and look for in those who 
are coming to be confirmed, and for ourselves. They 
have no need to look into their own hearts ; they shall 
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find there no manner of fitness at all ; they have no 
goodness of their own, and they will only find sin in the 
past and fears for the future. But this is the truth of 
God : that Christ is oflfered to them freely ; they may 
come boldly to the Lord Jesus, joyfully recognising 
that in Kim they are accepted, and that the righteous- 
ness and holiness of the Lord Jesus shall be upon them, 
and so they shall walk with Him in glory as He has 
walked with them in their shame. 

Thus, the garment we ask for ourselves is that of 
which we sing : 

** Jesus, Thff blood and righteousness 
My beauty are, my glorious dress I " 
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and many directions where men seldom think of looking 
for it. 

And, brethren, how many here present has this new 
force begun to operate upon, changing completely the 
whole manner of life, making life altogether a new 
thing for us ! It is an unearthly force from beyond the 
tomb, a resurrection power ; and by its eflfects is 
it to be made known. How shall we be able to under- 
stand it P Only by looking for the power of the Holy 
Ghost, without whom it can neither be understood nor 
enjoyed. 

Persons fond of curious speculations have, not 
altogether unusefully, asked questions and awakened 
thoughts about the glory and after-life of Lazarus, 
whom our Lord raised from the dead. If it be true that 
he carried with him into and through the world of the 
dead an active consciousness of mind, then what manner 
of man was Lazarus when he returned again to this 
earth P How completely changed must all things here 
have been for him ! The sun shone as of old, and the 
birds sang in the trees, and there were the flowers and 
the green grass, and the Temple with its solemn wor- 
ship ; and men still worked in the fields or crowded 
the bazaar with the busy clamour of commerce, but oh, 
how changed to a man who had seen the unseen world t 
How utterly trivial must many things have now seemed 
which heretofore were held of highest importance, and 
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how^ solemnly real must many things have now become, 
usaally considered trifling and of no account ! It must 
be impossible for the Lazarus who had been among the 
dead, any longer to interest himself as before in the 
affairs of this world ; his awful secret has detached him 
from many of the concerns of this life, and though in 
some deepest interests, his sisters would still share 
with him as of old, there must have been much in 
which their sympathies were now divided, and Lazarus 
was no longer for them the brother of other days. 
Henceforth, he is unique and solitary among men, 
unless in mercy his recollection of that spirit world and 
its awful disclosures be somewhat clouded. Such an 
experience as this, though it be not our own, may 
have been most true, and may rightly have its place 
in our thoughts, influencing opinion and conduct. 

Now, it is not to this example, but to something 
far deeper and greater that we are called who seek 
to share in the power of Christ's Resurrectwn. 
Here is One who is the Centre of all humanity ^ who 
fastens on Himself the gaze of all mankind, the Son of 
man, the second Adam, the new Head of the Race, from 
whose wounded side in His death-sleep the new Eve is 
created who is to live by the power of His resurrection ; 
it is with Him and His experience we have to do. 
Consider, therefore. His resurrection as a source of 
power. 
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And first consider the power manifested in it. Some- 
times we too much think and talk of God as if He were 
some magazine or reservoir inexhaustible in power ; as 
if it were a light thing, a small matter with Him at any 
time to manifest capriciously wonders and prodigies. 
Men of science are offended at such views ; they hold 
such thoughts to be unworthy the majesty of the great 
laws of nature ; and Scripture, in this particular, agrees 
with the men of science. Scripturally, a miracle is but 
the outward expression of some amazing exercise of 
spiritual or moral power ; it is but the phenomenal 
clothing of a great wonder in the moral world ; and so 
must we read the marvellous circimistances which 
accompanied the resurrection of Christ. Scripture 
takes pains to emphasize them ; you know how He died 
in weakness ; He died,, as we may conclude from 
medical considerations, from a broken heart ; moreover. 
His heart was pierced, and the blood flowed forth. The 
crucified have sometimes been saved before death and 
restored by proper medical treatment ; but in His case, 
this were impossible ; not only was His death certified, 
but the manner of it precluded all hope of restoration ; 
the spilt blood could not be returned again, nor could 
the riven heart retain it. Then there was the grave, 
and the great stone ; the Itoman sentinels, symbols of 
the law under which He died, and which professed to 
hold Him dead ; and the seal, the important seal of the 
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Sanhedrim! In a moment all these were brushed 
away, and the Dead lives, and is alive for evermore ! 

0, brethren, you who wished to be saved from your 
sin, remember this : the Dead lives ! The earthquake, 
and the angel, and the marvel of the resurrection, these 
things mean a great spiritual exercise of power ; and 
what this was is, for instance, set forth to us in that 
early sermon of St. Paul's, when he explains that in 
this was fulfilled that Scripture : Thou art my Son, this 
day have I begotten thee; that is to say, all the whole 
force of the eternal Fatherhood, and all the whole force 
of the eternal Sonship, met together in this ; the power 
which had separated these was overcome, and now they 
returned to union with the might of their eternal truth 
and sympathy. 

And, thus we come to ask, what could separate these 
two affinities, and so reach our next point. It was sin 
which separated the Father from the Son, so that the 
Redeemer was compelled to say. My God, why hast Thou 
forsaken Me ? The re-union of these shows, therefore, 
that sin was wholly removed ; the eternal Father again 
took the eternal Son to Himself; the whole cause of 
separation was at an end ; the re-shining of the face 
of God upon His Son shows to us that sin is gone. 
We see, then, as another feature in the power of the 
resurrection, the sinlessness of the risen Christ. The 
only sin He ever had was our sin^ imputed to Him ; 
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it isy then, our sin which is gone ; when we see Him 
restored to life, our sin has departed from Him ; He 
represents a new humanity, and is received back with 
complete complaisance to the very heart of the Holy 
God, and henceforth His life has to do with all eternity 
to come* He has entered into aU the power and all the 
glory of the resurrection-life, and to live in the power 
of His resurrection is to live in the power of a sin- 
less life before God^ to be entitled to and to enjoy the 
favour and grace with which God regards the sinless 
and the holy. 

And this conducts us to the reward the Saviour 
enjoys in His risen life, the height of power to which 
He is exalted, and the security of His position. He 
dieth no more, His life is maintained secure, beyond the 
reach of this world evermore. 

And the power of the resurrection includes the body, 

even that same wounded body; in God's wonderful 

^ace and goodness we see that, though changed in some 

respects, it was the same body. He did not appear to 

His disciples as a ghost, but we read He ate of their 

food • aiid so we have St. Paul in 1 Cor. xv. reiterating 

the word f^een, which tells of renewed bodily life ; and 

it is told us that when the Lord comes again. He 

'11 be seen of every eye. Now this it is which St. 

T> il vrould experience in himself; he has not to do 

. 1^ ^jje experience of Lazarus, but he has to do with 

actual experience of the risen Christ. 
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Without going very deeply into the passage^ we may 
Bee the evident and very instructive parallel with 
chap. ii. There we read. Let this mind be in t/ou, which 
was also in Christ Jesus^ who, being in the form of Ood, 
thought it not robbery to be equal with Qod ; but made 
himself of no reputation, and took upon him the form of a 
servant, 8fc, Then the Saviour had equality with Gfod, 
in which He could boast, but He thought it not a thing 
to be grasped ; He emptied Himself and was found in 
fashion as a man, and submitted to the consequences of 
thus being found, enjoying them also when they 
eventuated in exaltation. So here, Paul had whereof 
he might boast, but he counted it loss that he might 
win Christ, and he found in Him, and enjoy the conse- 
quences of being thus found (Greek, counted). In other 
words, St. Paul would as truly share Christ's experience 
as Christ shared man's, and he would enjoy the conse- 
quences of being thus found in Christ ; that I may know 
him and tlie power of his resurrection, the resurrection 
from among the dead; a more forcible form of the ex- 
pression used elsewhere of Christ's resurrection. This 
shows resurrection already begun; Paul would fain 
have his part in it as the fruition of the power of His 
resurrection, its complete and final manifestation ; he 
would drink into his happy soul all the blessed conse- 
quences of it. He speaks of attaining unto the resurrection 
of the dead as the final goal to which he looks forward. 
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The word in Greek is full of significance : out from among 
the dead ; and this resurrection began the day when Jesus 
rose from the dead as the^r«^ fruits ; He is the first ripe 
sheaf of the great harvest gathered into the garner of 
God. 

So St, Paul would fain share in the power of it, but 
how is this to be ? We may lay hold of this power of 
the risen Saviour hj faith which grasps it, and having 
believed His word, receives it simply because He says 
it, by sympathy which understands, and life which 
experiences. We cannot expect to begin with the 
experience of the life ; the first step is to believe, and 
then out of that we advance to sympathy, and then there 
comes more and more the active living in the power 
of it. 

In speaking of the resurrection of the Lord Jesus as 
His own personal experience, we have first the physical 
power ; the exceeding greatness of his power ; if we put 
forth our faith, we know this same power is given 
to us. Now, that is what we have to do; just to 
measure the power of God which raised the dead 
Christ and set Him above all power. The height to 
which Christ has been raised is the height to which you 
can attain ; it is from that depth to that height that He 
can raise us. Why should we set before us some sin 
that we cannot overcome ? Look at the power of the 
resurrection; that is the power that can energise us, 
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and that is the power to be grasped by faith. Do not 
wait for the manifestation of it ; first believe ; because 
He is lifted from so low a depth to so great a height 
of glory, sin must be gone. This means a sinless life ; 
the new life which Christ gives His people will not sin, 
cannot sin ; it is a life from which all sin has been 
banished, pure and white, washed in the blood of Jesus. 
They that believe in the Lord Jesus are even now 
endowed with His resurrection spirit. His resur- 
rection life has to do with the future, with all the blessed 
thoughts circling round the throne of God, with the 
plans and purposes of eternity, ** the life of the world 
to come.*' He is the Man of the new world, and looks 
into the future ; and we, as partakers of His resurrec- 
tion, are able to look into the future too. 

And then, brethren, there is the dignity that is im- 
parted to these present bodies of ours ; our whole re- 
lation to present things is altered. If this body of mine 
is to be glorified, why should I dishonour what is 
precious in God's sight ? 

The resurrection life is equally apart from the formal 
life of external rule, and the wild license which con- 
trols no appetite ; the glory of the resurrection saves 
from E/itualism and from Antinomianism. How can the 
raised spirit have sympathy with such things? If ye 
be risen with Christy seek those things which are above. 

Finally, all this is not through any effort of the 
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imagination, nor even by any grasp of doctrine, but by 
personal contact, That I may know Him; it- is through 
the heart of Christ we reach the resurrection power. 
Do not say, " I am not holy enough to share the power 
of His resurrection ; " the question is with the Saviour, 
who saves you ; and in utmost feebleness you may cling 
to Him. 



SERMON XIX. 



WAITING ON THE LORD. 

PBEACHED AT 8T. JOHN's CHAPHL, HA3CF8TBAD, ON THB BBOOND 
SUNDAY AFTEB EASTEB, HAT 5tH, 1878. 



Psalm xxvn. 14. 

** Wait on the Lord; he of good courage^ and Ke shall strengthen 
thine heart ; wait, I say^ on the Lord,^^ 



The Lord is my light and my salvation; whom shall 
I fear ? says David, in the beginning of this Psahn. 
These are brave words, are they not, for David to say ? 
And yet David could in all sober truth say them, and 
many more such words ; and every soul here to-night, 
every Christian soul may say them, and many more such 
words. Everyone that is united to Christ the Son of 
God by faith, everyone that believes, is at this moment 
endowed with the most wonderful prerogatives and pri- 
vileges ; they are the children of God. If the whole realm 
of nature, seen and unseen, animate and inanimate, were 
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parcelled out into concentric circles about the throne of 
God, from the inanimate, unorganized lump of metal 
up to the most intimate of intelligences, short of the 
Divine Spirit Himself, the innermost circle of all, in 
closest, nearest, profoundest interchange of communion 
with God Himself,, would be that which you should 
occupy ; for you are heir9 of Ood, joint-heirB with 
Christ. It is simply impossible to exaggerate the 
blessedness of the position ; you may try the last re- 
sources of language and still lea*ye that glory unde- 
scribed, that joy untasted. You may search all nature 
round for everything precious and good; all are but 
images of your relation ta God. If you look up into 
the heavens at the mighty sun,, you remember that God 
is your Sun ; if you look at the trees around, you re- 
member that Christ is the vine,, and you are the branches, 
and that God is the great Husbandman ; if you dive 
into the recesses of the earth, and seek out the gems 
that are hidden there,, you remember that you are His 
precious ones, whom the Lord will gather in the day 
when He shall make up His jewels. If you think of 
your body, and all that ie most tender and delicate in 
it, then you remember that He looks upon you as the 
apple of His eye ; if you think that a friend implies a 
companion respected, valued, trusted, then remember, 
also. His words, " I gbHIjom friends /' if you think a bro- 
ther is bom for adversity, then Christ is not ashamed to 
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callus brethren ; if you think a father implies all that 
is most protecting, and wise, and tender, then St. 
John says, " Behold what manner of love the Father hath 
bestowed upon us that we should be called the sons of Qod^ 
If you think that a wife is the nearest and most intimate 
of earthly relationships, then you remember that you 
are the Bride of Christ, and that He will rejoice over 
you at His Marriage Supper. 

These be, indeed, brave words, and if only they be 
true as they are brave, how happy must the Christian 
man be ! 

But — for we are immediately confronted with a con- 
sequence of all this, full of disturbance and strange 
perplexity — what a strange disparity there is between 
these two, God and man^ brought thus into closest rela- 
tionship ; and how shall two walk together except they be 
agreed ! 

Here is man — a human life, so fickle, so transitory, 
as a flower of the field, a vapour that vanishes ; as a 
dream it is gone, as a bubble that floats for a moment 
upon the face of a stream and is gone. The past has 
slipped for ever from his grasp, the future he cannot 
touch, the present alone is his; therefore man is an 
eager creature, he must seize the present, it is precious 
to him, the only thing he sees. Moreover, man is an 
imperfect creature, growing, developing ; he has to be 
educated, and it is by feeding upon the present that he 
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grows and develops, and is educated ; therefore, it is 
right that he should, to a certain degree, be monopo- 
lized by the present. If the father be not occupied 
with the interests of his children, providing for them 
food and education, they suffer loss which is his shame ; 
if the man of philanthropy be not now occupied with 
schemes of benevolence, he not only loses the present, 
but the future. 

And then, on the other hand, there is Ood, the 
Absolute, the Unchangeable, the Omnipotent, whose 
plans, and purposes, and sympathies grasp all Eterni- 
ties^ to whom the past, the present, the future, are all 
one great eternal now. .... 

How then can these two walk together ? Is it not ob- 
vious that it can only be by the man waiting upon God ? 
Just in proportion as they do walk together, the man 
must more and more simply wait upon God. Must it not 
be that the man must recognize at once that God's ways 
and purposes must far overpass and exceed his under- 
standing, that it would be even injurious for him to 
understand them. The nearer he comes, the larger he 
sees God's eternal counsels, the less he understands in 
seeming proportion : he must wait. Must it not be only 
on these terms that man can walk with God, that he shall 
agree every step he takes to wait upon God ? , » . 
If God be David's light and salvation, it must needs be 
that David wait on the Lord. 
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The Bible is, in fact, the Eecord of this waiting upon 
God, and not waiting upon God ; it might have had 
that title given to it. Go and look at the open gate 
through which all the wondrous trouble of the world's 
history flowed io, and what is it ? There is Eve not 
waiting upon God, but putting forth her hand to 
grasp for herself the desirable thing ; and so Adam, 
seeing her involved, would not wait, but impatientlj 

ate also of the forbidden fruit Look at 

Jacob and Eebecca deceiving the old man Isaac, because 
they could not wait for God. Look at Saul, the first 
king, who is tested to see upon what his kingdom is 
founded, and whether it will stand. His troops are 
struck with terror, and fade away from around him ; 
he waited for Samuel, but when he did not arrive, the 
king grew impatient. God, it seems, delays ; Saul will 
not wait : he forces himself and offers the sacrifice, and 
abandons the companionship which demands patient 
waiting. This is the continual sin of refusing to wait 
upon God. This was the sin of Judas, who would 
grasp the present, thinking that God could give him 
no better thing in the future, and so refusing to wait 
upon God. All sin is of the same nature, a clutching 
at the present, a refusing to wait. 

Thus, on the other hand, we see at the commence- 
ment of each dispensation, men waiting upon God. 
Look at Abraham, the Father of the Faithful^ who is 
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set forth as the example of Church life in the world. 
See him waiting upon God for the fulfilment of the pro- 
mise, and see how each year as it passed seemed to 
make God's work and God's plan more impossible ; and 
yet he waited. Look at Moses, beginning his work as 

every noble soul must do, in impetuosity and eager- 
ness, sent forth into the desert, that in his hopelessness 

and despair he may there learn to wait on till God's 

bidding comes ; and then he comes forth a new man, 

to work in a different way altogether. Then there is 

David, whose words we are considering ; look at him 

hunted by Saul in the wilderness, with the anointing 

oil already poured upon his brow ; see how he will not 

be impatient, will not stretch forth his hand to smite 

the Lord's anointed, but will wait on the Lord ; and, 

therefore, he may well turn round to us and say. Wait 

on the Lord. 

And thus there is David's greater Son, who all His 

life long waited upon God : we know how for thirty 

years He bore, unknown and in silence, the sorrows and 

sins of the world He came to save ; how afterwards He 

endured until the last hour of darkness came, when it 

seemed as if God had left Him — still He waited upon 

God. And then the Apostles of the Lord Jesus waited, 

after His Ascension, for the promise of the Holy Ghost 

till the Day of Pentecost. And the whole dispensation 

of the Atonement is just one long waiting upon God ; 
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and 80 is the work of sanctification carried on, by a 
continual waiting of faith upon God ; our greatest haste^ 
is to wait patiently and be quiet. 

And so it must be, brethren, for the Lord Jesus has 
His own time ; just because the things we haye to do 
with are so mighty, and so heavenly, and so eternal^ 
and so worthy of the Lord God Almighty Himself. 
And therefore we read that it was in thejulness of time 
God sent forth His Son: He has the times and the 
seasons in His own hand. But not to go into the ques- 
tion of God's times, it is enough for us to see that, as 
man is capable of education, he must have time to 
grow; and just because God's gifts of grace are so 
great, and so good, and just because He takes us so 
near to Himself, therefore, there are poured around the 
man all these various influences to educate him. Some- 
times it is, for instance, in the providence of God, 
some sore doubt, which is ever returning and per- 
plexing the mind of a man; it may be some doubt 
honestly felt about the great subject of the Atonement, 
or the nature of sin. Year after year may go by, and 
yet the mind even of the man of prayer is tempted still 
to doubt, and sometimes he is tempted to cut short the 
process of disentanglement, and give up in despair, to 
cease his exertions, and accept the peace of forgetfulness. 
But the Psalmist's teaching is. Wait on the Lord. We 
cannot tell why we cannot get rid of these doubts : and 
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we cannot tell why, jnst because He is the great God, 
and knows what is best for us. 

Then, it may be, we are in some Bore perplexity , and 
the way not open, and we know not what to do, and we 
lay the whole matter before God, feeling that all our 
expectation is from God ; and still the way does not 
open, and we see the desirable thing, and we can reach 
it, and we see work in other hands which we feel, per- 
haps, we could have done so much more easily, and the 
temptation comes to choose our own path. Then there 
is need to remember the word of the Psalmist, Wait on 
the Lord. 

Or it may be suffering of the body to all appearance so 
utterly useless, paralysing the affections, preventing the 
mind from even acts of worship, filling the whole soul 
with grief : what does it all mean ? There can be no 
comfort but only in this thought, that God is so gra- 
cious and so good, and that He has all in the hollow of 
His Hand, and will not allow the pain of His people to 
be for ever fruitless. Or it may be some sin against 
which we strive, and yet it is not overcome, casting, it 
may be, a scandal even on the very name of our Chris- 
tian life, and we are tempted with weariness, and 
despair, and compromise ; but the whole teaching of 
God's Word is. Wait for the Lord. And with all these, 
there is that frequent mystery which, no doubt, all 
have experienced, unanswered prayer. We may have 
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pnyed br some ^eciil olgeci iat jeKts, and yet no 
answer has oome. and we are tempted almost to give 
up. Well, bieduen, we are noC to giTe orer praying, 
that would be to oease wMiiim^ mpom the Lord; and the 
abscdate necessitj of our waHmg om ike Lord is just 
what nnansweied piajnn' demonstrates. 

It is not an idU waiting, bat a most laborious waiting, 
and full of present fruit oftentimes. We know that 
there must, <^ necessity, be produced in the waiting 
soul much of humility ; we leam to be stilly and to 
humble ourselTes before Gbd. And, then, what heart- 
searching it leads to ! We say, why cannot I follow the 
Lord iioir / — just as St. Peter said, and the Lord's answer 
was, *' Before ike cock croK tkou shall deny Me thrice /" 
That is why the Lord says he cannot follow now — ^how 
mach education Peter must go through before he can. 
follow Christ ! And then there comes with this wait- 
ing a great appreciation of the blessing when it comes. 
Such is our manner of mind that we do not leam to 
appreciate our blessings till they are taken from us. If 
we would have the gift we must pay for it by waiting. 

And above all, brethren, there is obviously in all this 
waiting upon God, faith and patience ; and if you have 
faith to toork^ then will you also hare faith to wait : 
God will have Himself glorified, whether by working 
or waiting. I think when we have got over to the 
other side by God's grace, we shall look back over the 
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troublous journey of our life, and wonder how it was we 
trusted Him so little, when He had so proved His love 
for us, and we shall say, " How was it possible that I 
could not trust Him for a few short years P How was 
it that I could not wait for such a little time P'* And 
so, brethren, if we are to work, let it be waiting work, 
in which every stroke shall be given in prayer, with the 
help of the arm of God ; for whether we work, or whether 
we wait, it is faith that has power. 

This dispensation is one of peculiar privilege, as 
compared with the time when David wrote, and it is 
peculiarly one of waiting. Now we have all spiritual 
blessings given to us in Christ Jesus ; and if we have 
all these blessings, there come with them the peculiar 
obligation to wait (see 1 Cor. i. 7; and 1 Thess. i. 

10) And when a man has received all 

spiritual blessings, he is still waiting for the Son of God 
to come from heaven. By all means press close to God, 
come as near to Him as in His grace and in His mercy 
He will let you, let Him be your Light and Salvation, 
but remember this means Waitf the fruition will be 
when He shall come, and we shall say, " io, this is our 
God, we have waited for Sim, and He will save us ; we 
will be glad and rejoice in His salvation," And then we 
shall find Him such a God as He has taught us to under- 
stand by waiting, so far as it is possible for us to grasp 
the thought of it, and to be filled with the fulness of it. 
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Giving up one after another the things to God that 
we prize bo highly, casting away one by one all that 
was precious to us, having all things else swept away 
from usy prepared, and shaped, and fitted by the sacri- 
fice of all else, we learn, as we could no otherwise 
learn, what and who He is who is our everlasting 
Portion. 



SERMON XX. 



OF BEING AND DOING. 

REACHED AT SAHTF JOHN'S OHAFBL, HAMPSTEAD, ON THB BBOONB 
8T7NDAT AFTEB EA8TBB, HAT 12TH, 1878, 



2 Cob., v. 10. 

** We must all appear he/ore the judgment seat of Christ / that 
everyone may receive the things done in his body, according to 
that he hath done, whether it he good or had.^^ 



A MEMBER of our Congregation, well known to many 
of us, and loved as well as known, and known by 
appearance, I suppose, to all of us, has been, as you 
are aware, called away from among us. Last Sunday 
our prayers were asked and offered on his behalf, because 
he was near to die ; and during our Evening Service his 
spirit passed away to the Saviour he loved on earth, 
though he saw Him not. 

This is an event, dear brethren, not to be ignored nor 
forgotten ; nor is there anything morbid in the affec- 
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tionate interest which draws as near the bedside of a 
good man in his dying. He was, moreoyer, one of oar- 
selveSy not in connection with worldly enterprise, but 
as we meet to realize and recognize those powers of the 
world to come, on which he has entered now. He was 
one of ourselves as assembled to acknowledge the reality 
of those great things which are now the only realities for 
him — ^to rejoice in, and to thank God for^all that spiritual 
wealth, which is now the only wealth for him. He has 
entered into the experience of those great things, as we 
confidently believe, in the hope of which he was accus- 
tomed to meet with us, joining in prayer and in wor- 
ship. And therefore, brethren, as we miss the familiar 
form and the valued Christian intercourse which many 
of us have enjoyed, we cling all the more eagerly, aye, 
and all the more joyfully, to the substantial reality of 
the truth which his departure makes the more solid for 
us ; this truth, that the Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, died for our sins, and rose again for our justifica- 
tion. Upon this he ventured his eternity ; and, there- 
fore, whatever be the value of this truth, that is the 
measure of the value of his eternity. He went forth 
into the Unseen solely depending on that doctrine; 
therefore, we have a valuable guarantee of the practical 
reality of those truths which he believed. 

And so it seems to me to be no harm, but entirely good, 
to repeat a remark which he made to me a few days before 
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he died, when I and those around him, and he himself, 
believed that he would presently recover. He said, in 
speaking of his having been laid aside from the busy- 
activities in which he had formerly been engaged, that 
the great question is not how much we work, but how 
much we love. This is the conclusion of that beautiful 
and amiable life, that the real question is not how much 
we do, but how much we love — being, and not doing, is, 
after all, the important question. 

And that has brought me to this subject, in which is 
set before us the relative importance of being and doing, 
as seen in the light of the Last Judgment Day. 

Tn this busy life, with all its manifold demands upon 
us, we are compelled to give great importance to the 
question of doing. We are called to resist all tempta- . 
tion to indolence and slothfulness, and to realize how 
good hearty, vigorous eflfort is, and how much we can do; 
but when we are laid aside, as our dear friend was, and 
compelled to see the world going to ruin, as it seems, 
for the lack of us, then the thought laid upon our 
heart is, how much more important a thing it is to be 
than to do. Does God want the labour of our hands, 
or the love of our hearts P Love, surely, is what He 
desires of us, and He will secure it from His people ; 
and as we approach nearer to the great Judgment Day, 
the more solemn question is forced upon us, not what 
we are doing, but what we really are. All the actions 
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of busy life dwindle away ; oar only thought is, " What 
shall the Judge Eternal see me to be ia that great 
Day ?" So that thought rests upon us till renewed 
health gives us back to busy life ; and so we oscillate to 
and fro between being and doing. But the great Judg- 
ment Day holds the balance with an unmoved hand ; 
there doing and being are apprized at their exact value 
and nothing more, and in the light of the Judgment we 
see what we really are. That Day will try every one of 
us, and value all our lives and all that we have done. 

Those who study prophecy in detail, and seek to set 
forth by system the various events which are to come to 
pass — who open out, as it weare, the perspective of pro- 
phecy, and give the distant landscape mapped out as if 
nearly seen, find it very difficult to find a place and a 
time for the judgment of the Saints of God. The 
resurrection of the dead and the rapture of the saints, 
spoken of by St. Paul in 1 Thess. iv., seem to leave no 
room for the great Judgment Day, in which the saints 
shall appear before His bar ; but, on the other hand, 
the Scriptures are most explicit on this point — that all 
shall appear be/ore the judgment seat of Christ. St. Paul 
makes it the basis of his preaching the Gospel — ^Acts 
xviL 30, 31. He tells us in his Epistle to the Komans 
that we shall all stand before the judgment seat of 
Christ ; therefore we are not to judge anything before 
the time : that it is appointed unto men once to die, and after 
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that the judgment ; and against all this there is no claim 
that can stand on the other side, nothing but the difficulty 
of giving a place to the Judgment in this merely human 
system of prophecy. And so in our text the statement 
is unanswerably distinct amd plain. St. Paul is speak- 
ing of himself : " Whether we be present in the body (as 
I understand it) or absent from the body, we may be 
accepted of Him ; for wemmt afll appear before the judg- 
ment seat of Christ. And if St. Paul is to appear before 
the judgment seat of Christ, who then can claim exemp- 
tion ? 

There is another difficulty in the way, which is 
entitled to more respect and thought-^the difficulty of 
supposing that the saints who are justified in Christ 
Jesus, and are entitled to such great blessings, even now 
seated with Him in heavenly places, glorified already, 
and whose sins shall be remembered no more — the 
difficulty of placing such as accused prisoners before His 
bar. How can the branches of the Vine be so separated 
from the Vine that their union may become a matter of 
question ? How shall the Bride be separated from her 
Husband by the bar of public trial P How shall the 
kings and priests put aside their garments of office and 
ministry, and be accused as criminals P How shall the 
sons of God be tried as if they were not the children of 
God P Is there room here for any suspense of judg- 
ment in the case of God's saints P 
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But again, our answer is, that Scripture is most ex- 
plicit on this point : there is no doubt in the matter at 
all. We shall all appear be/ore the judgment seat of 
Christ : but there is here, in the use of the particular 
expressions of the Apostle, a help out of the difficulty. 
He has in other places asserted that we shall stand before 
the judgment seat. Here he says appear, meaning 
simply that we shall be made manifest, revealed, set 
forth to be seen of all. There can be no doubt about 
the meaning of it. He uses the same word in the 11th 
verse: "Knowing, therefore, the terror of the Lord, we 
persuade men ; but we are made manifest unto God " — 
God sees our heart-motives ; they are all revealed, made 
manifest to Him. So here St. Paul asserts that the saints 
of God shall be made to appear what they really are 
before the judgment seat of Christ. This is the force of 
the whole argument of the Apostle : he appeals to his 
motives in answer to his accusers ; seeking to conciliate 
men, as one already manifested to God. And he looks 
forward with confidence to the judgment Day, when all 
shall be made manifest, and everything seen as it really 
is. He looks forward to this as his vindication before 
the eyes of men. Therefore, the judgment of the last 
great Day is, after all, the manifestation of all real 
character — the manifestation of our being as contrasted 
with our doing ; and if so, this cannot interrupt the 
happy confidence of the redeemed — such a manifestation 
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cannot molest the peace of the saints. It can be no grief 
to the branches of the Vine to have their union with the 
Vine made known — ^no grief to the Bride for her Hus- 
band to claim her — no grief to the sons of God to be 
acknowledged openly as children : the kings and priests 
when given their crowns and high ministries may well 
rejoice. 

There can be nothing at all in this to interrupt the 
confidence of the saints in God their Saviour, and it 
is plain that such a manifestation is useful and 
needful. When we study Scripture, and the world 
of nature around us, we see that it is part of God's 
plan in all things, that tendencies shall be developed 
for the purpose of government. His method is, that 
the meaning of things should be allowed to be mani- 
fested ; that there should be progress and development 
in all things ; that all the evil that is in the world 
should develop itself ; that all the good in the world* 
aye, and all the good that is in the Lord Jesus for the 
world, should be allowed to reveal itself. It is thus 
that He conducts the government of the whole universe. 
An acorn is for the Lord God already an oak ; He sees 
the end from the beginning, yet He allows it to mani- 
fest a gradual development. Hate is already murder 
in the eyes of God, yet He will permit the hate to 
develop itself till the knife of the assasin has done its 
work. Love is already in His eyes self-sacrifice, yet 
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in spite of all the shame and suffering, He will permit 
His first martyr, Stephen, to go forth to the death itself 
— so, in all the world, God will have all things work out 
their nature. And, moreover, how impossible it is, sur- 
rounded as we are on all sides by screens that hide, that 
we should know the full meaning of all the germinant 
forces which exist in our lives and in the world around 
us. If the whole meaning of things could be seen at 
once, it would anticipate patience and faith, and leave 
unsuspected, every evil disposition by withdrawing 
opportunities. Again, circumstances now largely con- 
tribute to develop and influence our outward character ; 
it cannot be known how much of it is due to outside 
forces ; character, as seen among us, is oftentimes not 
the result of our heart's desire, but of circumstances by 
which our character is influenced and moulded. 

(1.) But, brethren, all these circumstances will then 
be removed ; the father shall no longer have his chil- 
dren around him, the mother shall no longer have her 
domestic cares to influence her ; all these things shall 
have disappeared. The wealth which has given to men 
so many opportunities shall have disappeared ; poverty, 
which has withheld so many opportunities, shall have 
disappeared also ; and each soul shall stand before God 
stripped of all external circumstances, with no clouds 
about it at all, no social circumstances hiding and 
covering the reality of the heart ; the soul shall stand 
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simply and uncoloured and alone before the eye of 
God. 

(2.) And we must remember that all those circum- 
stances and influences which moulded our characters 
shall then be at hand as witnesses. The Judge Eternal 
shall have before Him, and apart from us, all those out- 
ward circumstances which moulded our characters ; all 
shall be appraised duly, so that th^e shall be no difficulty 
in knowing what the man really was and really meant; 
all shall be revealed, all shown, with every cross-light 
of any power to elucidate cast upon it, all plain before 
God and angels and men, and we shall know our hearts 
as we never knew them in this world. 

(3.) And, then we shall stand before God in our 
resurrection-body, and that will be the expression of the 
mind and soul and character of the man. Our present 
body conceals the thoughts of our hearts in great 
measure ; but in the resurrection-body no smile shall 
hide the heart-ache within ; every thought of the heart 
shall be expressed ; the body itself shall be the tell-tale 
of the heart within. And that will be to the unspeak- 
able shame of some who have gone all their life with a 
screen over their heart, hiding the actual disposition 
of their mind ; no external beauty will then conceal the 
sin of their heart before God and all men. And, on the 
other hand, that will be a time of joy and exultation 
for those whose soul is given to God, whose life has^ 
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indeed, oftentimes gone astray tlirongh side influences, 
but whose heart has gone after the Lord Jesus. They 
will be seen to be beautiful in the glory appropriate to 
their heart's true unshaken loye. Then the real 
character of the spirit shall be yindicated, just because 
God's saints shall appear as they are. 

That is the great thing, but the meaning of it must 
also be borne in mind. This is, after all, for the purpose 
of putting due honour on doing ; for we shall be mani- 
fested, in order that we may receive the things done in 
the body. In order for the putting the true value on 
the deeds done in the body, shall the innermost character 
be made clear before God. And so we come back to the 
true value of doing, and see why it is so largely insisted 
upon in Scripture ; it is, that the Father may be honoured 
in His children. The Husbandman of the Yine has 
honour and pride in the fruit of His Vine ; God will 
have His people rich in good works. But all this 
labour and fruit come from, and have their valae from, 
the being of the man. Whence did they spring P In 
8ome deed of philanthropy an evil and a good man may 
agree in twenty reasons, and only in the twenty-first 
reason shall be the difference between heaven and hell. 

The real life of the soul is the hve of God. This 
must be the motive of all work ; and if there be any 
other motive and not this, then is that work disallowed. 
All deeds done out of selfishness shall be set aside ; 
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though they may have been applauded and recognized 
by the world, they shall not be recognized by God. And 
on the other hand, of the righteous God has said, " their 
sins He will remember no more.'' The Lamb of God 
has taken away the sin of the world ; God has cast 
them behind His back : but as regards their doing, they 
shall be judged according to their works. And if they 
be not faithful in good works, or if their work shall be 
done amiss, thep shall suffer loss, as St. Paul tells us. 
They shall not be punished, but they cannot receive a 
reward for works they have not done. 

But after all, their salvation is in what they are, and 

not in what they have done. And at this time the 
Christian will be ready to join with the Judge Eternal 
in giving over to the Cross of Christ all his works, to 
receive their wages there, and will then rejoice only in 
the things in which God has been glorified. And so it 
comes to pass that the Christian looks forward to that 
Day in which he will be seen in his true character. Oh ! 
how often when on his knees before God, struggling 
against perplexity and distracting thoughts, he longs 
for the time when all these shall be swept away, and 
his heart shall be seen before God in the love which he 
really feels ; and therefore he joys in all such circum- 
stances as anticipate that Day. Like the soldier on the 
battlefield, who said to the surgeon who was probing his 
wound, " Go a little deeper, and you will find the Em- 
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peror/' so the Christian says, when painfol dispensa- 
tions search out his being : '^ Let them search a little 
deeper, and they will find Christ." The farther you go 
into the interior of his heart, the deeper you go, the 
freer you get from the conventionalities of life, the 
nearer you come to the deep, clear, inward love of God, 
which is the true centre of his heart. 

So he takes to himself the lesson that is, I think, to 
be learnt from the life that is gone — ^the lesson he found 
true at the last — that, after all, being is the great thing, 
and doing has all its value fix>m that. Let us see what 
we are before God, and let us see that what we are doing 
be the iruit of what we are. 
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